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IN GRATEFUL ADMIRATION 


PREFACE 


Ir is felt that the need exists for a cheap, well-illustrated book 
dealing with the Greater English Churches from the layman’s 
point of view. Much of the best literature of the subject is out 
of print, including the late Professor Prior’s admirable Cathedral 
Builders, and standard works “Of reference are apt to be too 
unwieldy and erudite for ordinary tastes. To-day the visitor 
to one of these churches requires mote than a classified 
analysis of medieval styles and periods; he wants to know 
something at least of how the building came into existence, the 
ways and means that went to its construction, the ritual needs 
which it was built to serve, and their fulfilment in its planning 
and arrangement. He realises that all architectural styles and 
fashions have their underlying structural basis, but he wants 
to gain some idea of how the builders came to evolve the forms 
they did, and why these forms were modified or altered by 
later generations. In addition, he wants some mental picture of 
the church in its medieval prime, which will help him to appre- 
ciate the purpose as well as the craftsmanship of its internal 
fittings. 

It is of course impossible for all these points to be fully 
ascertained, still less conveyed, within the limited space available. 
Nevertheless, there is enough material to help the enquirer 


some distance on his way, and it was with the purpose of collat- 


ing and summarising this that the authors embarked on the 
preparation of a book which, though making no claim to first- 
hand research, is at least informed by long personal acquaintance 
with practically every building under survey. They have made 
a free use of the recent scholarship on the subject, and owe a 
debt to so many writers on medieval art and life that it is 
impossible to make individual acknowledgment. To keep it to 
the price and dimensions planned has often necessitated getting 
a quart into a pint pot; but it is hoped that the result, with its 
wide pictorial documentation, will to some extent answer the 
purpose for which it has been prepared, and will at least help to 
stimulate an intelligent appreciation of the impressive body of 
buildings with which it deals. 
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A LARGE propottion of the quires of the first edition were 
destroyed by a fire at the bookbinders following an enemy raid. 
In the new edition advantage has been taken of suggestions 
by teviewers and correspondents to incorporate a number 
of minor corrections and revisions; we should like to thank 
them for their kind help. The note on Plainsong in the music 
section has had the advantage of the able revision of Dr. L. A. 
Hamand, organist of Malvern Priory Church. 
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FOREWORD 


Or the thousands of churches built in England during the 
Middle Ages, the great majority were completely, or almost 
completely, parochial, and have remained so until to-day— 
though in comparison with the small proportion destroyed, it 
is sad to reflect on the many which have virtually lost their 
character as a result of tasteless restoration. There existed, how- 
ever, a second type, greater in scale as in importance, in which 
congregational worship played only a negligible part. This sur- 
vives in the cathedrals, in monastic churches now in parochial 
use or fallen into ruin, and in a number of collegiate churches 
also put to parochial or special uses. To understand the meaning 
and purpose of such a church it is necessary to remember that 
it was conceived as a place in which a community of men or 
women, largely withdrawn from the world, could offer in the 
seclusion of their quire a continual round of worship and inter- 
cession undisturbed by the duties and distractions of secular life. 
This round was maintained as a private function, and the nave 
services in which a lay congregation could participate were few 
and relatively unimportant. 

The spiritual withdrawal which this type of church exemplified 
was, almost until the end, a recognised ideal of the Middle Ages, 
so that there was seldom a serious lack of funds for its building, 
endowment and maintenance on a grand scale, or for the upkeep 
of the bodies which served it. Consequently the greater churches, 
as they are called in this book, for want of a better collective 
thame, were almost invariably constructed on a larger and 
grander scale than their workaday parochial relations. They can 
be subdivided into those which were served by bodies belonging 
to one of the coenobitic Orders of monks, regular canons or 
friars, and those which were served by self-contained com- 
munities of secular canons or clergy, including “‘colleges” of 
ptiests attached to chantry or other foundations. 

The point of this foreword is to define the broad outlines only ; 
the detail is filled in in later chapters. With a few exceptions, 
such as Westminster Abbey and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
English churches are now of two sorts: they are either cathedral: 
ot parish churches. The cathedrals include a number of episcopal 
foundations which date back to the Conquest or beyond; others 
are monastic churches which were made the seats of new sees 
after the Reformation; and others still are large parish churches 
which, in response to the rise of new populations, have lately 
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been raised to the episcopal status. The last are mostly outside 
the scope of this book. Of the ancient foundations, several, such 
as Canterbury, Durham, Norwich and Worcester, were also 
Benedictine abbey churches, each containing, by an arrange- 
ment practically unknown outside England, the throne of a 
bishop in addition to its quire of monks. Here the round of the 
services would largely conform to the rule of the monastic 
Order, but in a secular cathedral it would be regulated by the 
usage of the body of canons, under a dean and chapter, as to a 
certain extent still obtains to-day. The latter arrangement might 
also be echoed in smaller churches endowed to maintain a 
college of clergy for chantry purposes or otherwise, though in 
such cases the buildings were mostly parochial as well. 

In a cathedral served by secular canons, the services in quire 
were private, and those in the nave on the whole less frequent than 
they are to-day. In a monastic church, the exclusive nature of the 
worship would, if anything, be more pronounced: the quire was 
the private chapel of the religious to which the nave, however vast 
its dimensions, served merely as a vestibule in which processions 
took place, and a limited number of services for outsiders might 
be arranged. The daily liturgical programme for a church of this 
kind is outlined later, with some ceremonies for special occasions. 
Naturally the form might vary slightly with the rules of different 
Orders, but except in the case of the friars, among whom 
preaching to the laity was an obligation for which their churches 
were often specially planned, the religious succeeded, right up 
to the Reformation, in preserving their ideal of seclusion— 
though it was an ideal, as is well known, that was sometimes 
stained. 

The enumeration of the different coenobitic Orders known in 
pre-Reformation England, and the disposition of their churches, 
can be found in other books.1 Many of these churches were 
destroyed or fell into ruin as a result of the Dissolution; others 
were bought by their towns at that time and, generally after a 
partial demolition and wholesale despoliation, converted into 
parish churches. Certain of them, such as Worcester and Chester, 
perhaps owing to the friable nature of their stone, later drifted 
into such disrepair that they had virtually to be rebuilt externally 
at a period when ignorance and prejudice outweighed scholar- 
ship, and taste was at a low ebb. Nevertheless, we have much to 
be grateful for in the survival of a comparatively large number, 
and in their tolerant Anglican adaptation. Though much has 
been swept away, much also remains; and it is a fact that the 


1 Cf., among others, the first chapter of the late Francis Bond’s English Church 
Architecture (Oxford, 1913), and F. H. Crossley’s The English Abbey, in this series. 
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medieval monastery can be studied more completely in the 
buildings of a Durham or a Chester, or in such a church as 
Romsey, than it can in most Catholic countries, where enlarge- 
ment and reconstruction have nearly alwa\s taken place. Though 
the Victorians frequently falsified, they also preserved: we may 
grumble at the final state of a Worcester, but we should also 
realise that but for Scott’s great surveying job, little or nothing 
would remain of a cathedral still splendid in tradition and inti- 
mate detail. Finally, we should remember that where the parish 
churches are the memorials of folk craftsmanship and peasant 
or burgher piety, the greater ones are the monuments of a high 
aristocratic tradition of churchmanship, and of a spiritual 
idealism that can still be felt almost in every stone of their 
fabrics. It is good to-know that their present owners realise this 
fact, and that they are now cared for with the solicitude proper to 
their dignity and age. 


4 Gloucester Cathedral: The Perpendicular Central 
Tower and “Quire Clerestory 
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I 
HOW IT WAS BUILT 


THE sources of income from which a great chutch was built or 
enlarged were often diverse. Each case seems to have produced 
its own problems, for though certain funds were invariably ear- 
marked for the upkeep of the fabric, they were seldom sufficient 
to finance an outright scheme of reconstruction to its finish. As 
a result, it might be necessary to resort to other expedients, 
sometimes of the most haphazard and makeshift sort, failing 
which operations might have to be abandoned indefinitely, as 
was the case at Westminster after the death of Henry III, where 
the cramped little nave of the Confessor’s church remained for 
over a hundred years in uneasy juxtaposition to the Plantagenet 
splendours of the new eastern buildings. 

These buildings were, of course, practically a royal gift to 
the abbey, though it will be seen in the course of this chapter 
that the King did not hesitate to make use of his prerogative to 
ease the financial burden. In other cases, bishops or abbots might 
give generously to the enlargement or adornment of their 
churches. A medieval bishop, it may be remembered, even when 
of comparatively humble birth, might rank in importance and 
revenues with the greatest nobles of the realm, especially if, as 
was frequently the case, he was also a minister of the Crown. 
So it was with Stapledon at Exeter in the reign of Edward II, 
a largely absentee bishop and one of the most splendid courtiers 
of his day, who was nevertheless prepared to spend vast sums 
on beautifying the cathedral of his remote see. At Westminster, 
where he had formerly been abbot, Archbishop Langham was 
perhaps the chief contributor to the belated rebuilding of the 
nave; and many other cases of the same sort could be cited. 
Sometimes, especially in earlier monastic building, a nobleman 
might be the patron, as was the case with William, Lord Warenne 
at Castleacre Priory about 1100. Generally speaking, it was the 
monasteries which received the lion’s share of gifts from kings, 
ptelates or nobles during the Anglo-Norman phase. From the 
later twelfth to the fourteenth centuries it was the turn of the 
cathedrals and the secular churches. From about the four- 
teenth century onwards, however, such funds were generally 
applied to the founding of colleges of clergy or educational 
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establishments, in the latter respect following the examples set 
by Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, at Oxford in 1274, 
and William of Wykeham at New College and Winchester in the 
next century. 

The bequests and donations of private individuals, whether 
in money or in kind, might also help to swell a fabric fund. The 
sick might make vows to contribute on their recovery, or those 
with guilty consciences offer gifts for the peace of their souls, 
rather similar to the “conscience” payments made to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to-day. Local patriotism might also 
play its part. The people of the neighbourhood would feel a 
very real pride in the progress of a great church, even if their 
relations with the monks or clergy who served it were not always 
of the friendliest; and it may be assumed that a special appeal to 
them was seldom made in vain. Other sources of income were 
alms-boxes placed about the building for the benefit of the 

_fabric fund, much as they are to-day; fees for burial within the 
church, or for the ringing of the great bell in honour of a funeral ; 
and fines levied on wayward monks or canons. At St. Germans 
Priory, Cornwall, for instance, Bishop Stafford of Exeter, on a 
visitation in 1400, found that four of the canons had been guilty 
of “scandalous and immoral conduct.”” Among other penances 
iniposed upon them, each had to forfeit one noble out of his 
allowance for clothing “for the benefit of the fabrick fund.” 

But the chief source of building income for a great church 
remained, throughout the Middle Ages, the possessions of its 
Chapter, whether in manors bequeathed to it or parish livings 
appropriated. Most of the great religious foundations were also 
landed proprietors on a large scale, though the wave of bequests 
responsible for so many mighty schemes of earlier monastic 
building had been partially stemmed by the Statute of Mortmain 
of 1279. The monks were, in general, hard landlords, though 
cases of laxity or neglect, and of muddled finances, were never 
lacking; and it may be assumed that when building was in 
progress, the manors that helped supply the funds were drained 
regularly to the last bushel and the last farthing. Tithes, too, 
would be rigorously collected, probably giving rise to an irrita- 
tion as intense as that to-day—for “appropriation,” one of the 
major evils of the medieval Church, seems generally to have been 
recognised as such by medieval people. The trouble had started 
about the twelfth century, when, in the heyday of monastic 
popularity, it had become almost a fashion for holders of 
advowsons to bequeath or transfer them to religious com- 
munities, which by various means generally also obtained from 
the bishops the rectorial status and tithes. The monastery would 
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then appoint a deputy, or vicar, in secular orders to serve the 
parish as its nominee, in the worst cases at a wretchedly inade- 
quate stipend, absorbing the remainder of the possibly ample 
parish funds into its own revenues. This abuse could be carried 
to scandalous extremes when a great church was in financial 
difficulties through an over-ambitious building project. At 
Sempringham in 1306, for instance, the monks obtained licence 
to absorb the parish revenues of Thurstanton and Norton Disny 
to rebuild their monastery; at Hereford in 1326, the canons, 
impoverished by building, were allowed to appropriate Sarnes- 
field ; and at Salisbury in 1363, the revenues of the parish church 
of St. Thomas were given over for six years to pay for repairs 
to the cathedral. 

As regards over-building, the case of St. Albans under one 
of its greatest abbots, John de Cella (1195-1214), may have been 
typical of many, as it has been cited by Dr. Coulton. An 
extravagant master-mason had been employed who had en- 
veigled the monks into expensive schemes, including “carvings 
that were impertinent, trifling, and costly beyond measure.” 
Funds began to run dry, work was abandoned, winter came, and 
frosts began to split the unprotected stones. “The ruins of the 
images and flowers moved beholders to laughter and scorn. So 
the craftsmen departed in despair, nor were they paid their 
wages for their work.” Another master-mason was appointed, 
and other revenues assigned to the fabric; “yet that unlucky 
work never grew visibly . . . whereat he [the abbot] grieved 
inconsolably. Therefore he added many gifts of gold and silver, 
if perchance he might give increase to the work; and he sent 
preachers throughout all the domains of St. Alban, and through 
many other dioceses, sending relics with them, and a certain 
clerk named Amphibalus, whom God, through the merits of 
St. Alban and St. Amphibalus, had raised from the grave after 
he had been four days dead, in order that he might supply 
ocular evidence for faith in the miracles of those saints; by this 
means he heaped up no small sum of money. Yet that ill-fated 
work sucked up all this as the sea sucks up the rivers; nor did 
the fabric yet grow happily.” 

From this it will be seen that relics could also be used as a 
bait to attract funds. In other cases, the popularity of some local 
saint, either sudden or of slow fruition, might produce such a 
torrent of offerings that building could be embarked upon almost 
without thought of expense, generally in the first place to provide 
a suitably magnificent feretory chapel in which to expose the 
shrine to pilgrims. The truly English “saints” were the most 
popular, and the more unruly or badly treated they had been in 
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life, the more they were liked. In this connection, it is only 
necessary to recall the fabulous treasure of St. Thomas at Canter- 
bury, which so amazed Erasmus, for the removal of which 
Henry VIII had to employ twenty-six carts; or the case of 
Gloucester, where the body of the inept and homosexual 
Edward II, refused by most of the abbeys of the West, had finally 
been given decent burial through the courage of his former 
friend, Abbot Thokey. After some miracle-working the rush 
of pilgrims and funds became so great that the monks were 
able to reconstruct their presbytery, and could indeed have 
rebuilt their entire church. Another example of this sort was 
Archbishop Scrope at York, who had been murdered by 
Henry IV, and whose “unofficial” shrine (he also was never 
canonised) brought in a handsome revenue to the Chapter. 

In less fortunate cases, over-building might make it necessary 
to realise money on the Chapter’s possessions, whether in land, 
ot in ornaments and precious metals in the church. But a more 
fruitful source of money-making in these circumstances, if the 
licence for it could be obtained, was the sale of indulgences. In 
1462 Pope Pius II, on behalf of the monks of Christchurch, 
granted “‘a relaxation in perpetuity of seven years, and seven 
quarantines of enjoined penance” to those who, on two 
appointed feast-days of the year, visited the church and contri- 
buted money to its repair. Thomas Gascoigne, in his Liber 
Veritatum, wrote of York Minster about 1450: “I know that the 
officials . . . enjoin and command all parish priests in their 
province to bid their penitents, in Lententide, pay somewhat of 
their goods to the cathedral church; and the priest enjoins for a 
penance upon a poor man who has not fourpence, to pay forty 
pence to the Minster; and another priest has taken his own 
church and parish on farm from the Minster officials. I know 
one who pays five shillings a year to the Minster for his parish; 
and this very parish priest straitly enjoined upon every man in 
his parish that he should pay a certain sum that year to the 
cathedral church; so that certain poor folk paid to this priest 
forty pence for the fabric, yet he who laid the injunction upon 
them had the parish to farm for five shillings.” At St. Albans, 
about 1400, a monk recalls that “all benefactors who, from the 
goods God hath given them, pay anything for themselves, or 
for those who are dear to them, living or dead, to the fabric of 
out Church, or of any of the abbey buildings, or for the sus- 
tenance of the monks . . . become participants with us in the 
Masses which are daily celebrated, by a hundred monks or more, 
in their night-services and fasts and alms-giving and vigils, 
processions, scourgings, prayers both public and private, and 
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all other benefits earned in this abbey or in the cells thereunto 
appertaining.” This fragment reads almost like an excerpt from 
some highly-coloured lure to punters in a City prospectus. In 
the same connection, it may be remembered that the famous 
Butter Tower of Rouen Cathedral was raised from the proceeds 
of indulgences which absolved their purchasers for the sin of 
eating butter during Lent. 

Indulgences were another evil of the times which, though 
accepted, seems to have troubled the consciences of intelligent 
observers, such as Langland, who wrote: 


Then he absolved her soon; and presently he said, ; 

“We have a window a-working, will sitten [cost] us full high. 
Wouldest thou glaze that gable, and grave therein thy name, 
Secure should thy soul be, heaven to have.” © 

“Wist I that,” quoth that woman, “I would not spare 

For to be your friend, friar, and fail you never... . 

And I shall cover your kirk, your cloister do maken, 

Walls do whiten, and windows glazen, 

Do paint and portray, and pay for the making, 

That every segge [person] shall sayen I am sister of your house.” 
But God to all good folk such graving defendeth, 

To writen in windows of their well-deeds, 

Lest pride be painted there, and pomp of the world; 

For Christ knoweth thy conscience, and thy kind will, 

And thy cost and thy covetise, and who the chattels owed. 
Therefore I learn you lords, leave now such works, 

To writen in windows of your well-deeds, 

Or to cry after God’s men when ye deal doles, 

Lest ye have your hire here, and your heaven also. 


* * * 


Such, then, were some of the sources, laudable and otherwise, 
from which money was raised for the building operations of 
greater churches during the Middle Ages. In those of monks 
ot canons, the official responsible for the administration of the 
fabric fund was the sacrist. Among his other duties were the 
provision of wax, oil and wine for the church, the safeguarding 
of its shrines and treasures, the care and renewal of vestments, 
otnaments, gospels and missals, to say nothing of the manage- 
ment of the estates or revenues whose proceeds were normally 
reserved for the upkeep of the building. Minor alterations or 
repairs, and the general maintenance of the fabric, came auto- 
matically within the scope of his department, but when some 
more ambitious scheme of building was embarked upon, it was 
customary to appoint a special “keeper” of the new work, pro- 
bably a cleric who was known variously as custos fabricae or 
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custos ecclesiae, to superintend its progress. This office came to 
be permanently associated with many greater churches, including 
York, Wells, Exeter, Westminster and St. Albans. Its responsi- 
bilities ranged from the collection of the funds necessary for a 
new project to their outlay on materials and labour; and though 
the supply of the two latter might often be in other hands, it 
was the duty of the custos, or his sub-keeper, to audit the expenses 
and see that they tallied with contracts and agreements. His 
position was, in fact, that of a business supervisor responsible 
to the Chapter for the proper administration of its expenditure, 
and his office, though arduous, can seldom have implied a 
particularly important status except, perhaps, in instances of a 
custos employed on the royal works and directly responsible to 
the King, as was William of Wykeham during the fourteenth 
century, and, some few years later, Geoffrey Chaucer. In Wyke- 
ham’s case, tact and ability in the long run won him no less a 
prize than the rich Winchester bishopric, where he applied his 
fine taste and reasonable enthusiasm to the reshaping of the 
Norman nave of the cathedral in the new-found Perpendicular 
manner, and later to the planning of his own school at Win- 
chester and his New College at Oxford, which have remained 
models of their type to this day. Here we may well pre-suppose 
some architectural knowledge; but with lesser men the office 
of custos was in the main restricted merely to a financial control 
of the operations, and was rarely extended to the practical details 
of construction. : 

This was the sphere of the magister cementariorum, ot master- 
mason, who was usually engaged under contract, sometimes 
for a period of years and sometimes even for life, at a fixed yearly 
stipend, provision often being made for his maintenance in old 
age in the latter case, Particularly during the later Middle Ages 
it was a position of some authority, as was denoted by the uni- 
form of a cap and gown not unlike those worn by a master of 
atts to-day, which were sometimes supplied as an additional 
perquisite. The master-mason had to be able to make rough 
plans and elevations, estimate quantities, and direct the work of a 
considerable body of men. It is obvious from what he accom- 
plished that he had also to be a man of all-round ingenuity, 
which could be applied to other fields than that of pure mason- 
craft. Thus William of Sens, who was brought from France in 
the later twelfth century to superintend the rebuilding of the 
Canterbury quire, had to design the cranes for transferring Caen 
stone from ship to barge at Richborough, in addition to supply- 
ing details of all the stone moldings, and directing the work of 
the many Canterbury masons. Sometimes the master might also 
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9 Gloucester from the North-west 


to Canterbury from the North-west 


GREAT MONASTIC CATHEDRALS 


HOW IT WAS BUILT It 


be required to contract to supply materials and labour, and carry 
out a given task in a given time for a given sum, binding himself 
under pain of forfeits or imprisonment in the event of failure, 
as was the case with William Horwood, who built the nave and 
tower of the collegiate church of Fotheringhay for the Duke of 
York in the fifteenth century, and undertook to complete the 
work to schedule or else “‘yeilde his body to prison at my 
lordys wyll, and all his movable goods and heritages at my said 
lordys disposition and ordenance.” Nevertheless, in spite of the 
technical skill and experience his position demanded, and the 
burden of responsibility he was often called upon to shoulder, 
the master-mason remained in most cases merely a superior and 
trusted artisan, a term of long and faithful service in one employ 
frequently being rewarded by some such retiring post as keeper 
of a gatehouse. Here again, however, the King’s master-mason, 
or cementarius regis, was often an exception, as in the case of John 
of Gloucester, one of the first Westminster masters, who is even 
recorded to have exchanged presents of wine with Henry III. 
In later years, also, as the contract system became more general, 
a master-mason might become a capitalist on quite a consider- 
able scale, especially if he had acquired the ownership of quarries. 
So it was at Corfe in the fourteenth century with the Canon 
family, who supplied the sections of the great piers for the 
Exeter reconstruction ready molded from their own quarries, in 
addition to Purbeck marble for Westminster Abbey, and with 
the famous Westminster master of the same century, Henry 
Yvele, who, from earning a shilling a day directing the work on 
the nave of the abbey church, ended in possession of various 
quarries, two country manors and several London houses. 

In the majority of greater church-building enterprises it was, 
then, the custos and the master-mason who were responsible 
between them for organising the provision of funds, labour and 
materials for the work in hand, and carrying it to completion. 
In certain cases, however, when woodwork played a predo- 
minant part, it might be that the master-carpenter could rival 
the master-mason in importance. Nevertheless, throughout the 
Middle Ages masonry seems to have been generally accepted as 
the senior trade, and it may be assumed that the master-mason 
was normally responsible for the signing on of the subsidiary 
masters, such as those of the carpenters, plumbers, glaziers, 
plasterers, tilers, smiths (“black” and “white’’) and so forth, 
who would be needed to participate in the building of a great 
church. 

An important preliminary consideration, which might even 
influence the choice of a site, would be the proximity of a ready 
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supply of suitable stone,-and, to a lesser extent, of timber. For 
more important projects new quarries might be specially opened 
and worked, as was the case for York Minster during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries at Huddleston, Stapleton and 
Bramham. Elsewhere, and particularly where none was locally 
available, stone might be bought wholesale from dealers; 
Westminster in 1253 ordered large consignments from Caen and 
Reigate in this way, and much of the material of Ely Cathedral 
came from the famous Barnack quarries in Northamptonshire. 
The purchase of worked, or partly worked, stone from partic- 
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ular quarries was by no means infrequent; during the thirteenth 
century the Westminster accounts record the names of various 
contractors in this line, such as Roger of Reigate, John of Oxford 
and the Canons of Corfe, whose quatties, it has been seen, prob- 
ably supplied to specification much of the worked Purbeck marble 
used in greater churches. Thus it follows that the more famous 
quarries automatically developed schools of masoncraft, creating 
their own standards in rough-dressed or finished stonework, 
which might be prepared on the spot or in local workshops 
established for the purpose. Delicate work, such as tracery or 
moldings, was as a rule only roughly prepared at these work- 
shops and finished in position, but as time passed it became 
increasingly common for special orders, such as images, tombs, 
fonts and tabernacles, to be carved in freestone or alabaster at 
the great craft workshops by then in operation at such places as 
Nottingham, Chellaston, Burton, York, Norwich and London, 
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12 Great Malvern Priory from the North-east 
The Norman nave remains in this Perpendicular transformation 
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and despatched in sections to the purchaser. There is good reason 
to suppose that the carved angel orchestra in the triforium 
spandrels of the Lincoln Angel Choir was delivered piecemeal . 
to the building in this manner, and there put together, in certain 
instances not very accurately, by the Lincoln masons. 

Timber would also be required in considerable quantities for 
scaffolds, floors, roofs, centerings and the like, in addition to 
the more delicate craftsmanship of screenwork and furnishings. 
Entire groves might be chosen and bought for this purpose, as 
was the case at Chicksand in Bedfordshire for Ely Cathedral 
during the twelfth century. In addition, quantities of lime and 
sand would be needed for mortar, with lead, tiles or slates for 
roofing, and much else for the fitting up and furnishing of the 
finished building. The problem of transport was thus one that 
must often have exercised the ingenuity of sacrists and keepers. 
When possible, the heavier loads were brought by boat or barge 
as near as possible to the site, whence they were carted or sledded 
—an expensive item at a period of rudimentary communications. 
An extreme case was at Ely in the fourteenth century. The 
length and breadth of England had to be combed by the sacrist, 
Alan of Walsingham, for oaks of sufficient scantling to provide 
the great timbers for the “octagon” then in construction over 
the crossing; they would be searched for vainly to-day. When 
found, the roads and bridges into the city had to be strengthened 
for their transportation. 

The theory has, of course, been discredited that the religious 
themselves took any manual part in the building of their 
churches; this was only the case in a few detached instances, 
such as the nave vault at Gloucester. The numbers of the 
conversi, ot lay brethren, attached to every Cistercian monastery 
during the earlier centuries for long sustained the belief that 
they were used as labour for the building operations of that 
order; but it is probable that comparatively few were ever 
trained as masons, the great majority being relegated to the 
useful tasks of husbandry and domestic service that maintained 
the Cistercian monks in their aloof and remote segregation. The 
earlier Anglo-Norman monastic churches were, as Dr. Coulton 
has pointed out in his Art and the Reformation, “often raised by 
hordes of comparatively unskilled labourers, free or unfree, 
whose numbers compensated in some measure for their want of 
technical skill The masons’ marks scrawled on the piers of Ely 
nave, in their careless haste and their inequality, tell as plain a 
tale as the rough axe-hewn stones, and the wide ill-fitting joints. 
One type of miracle is very common in the lives of saints about 
this time; during the building of some church, a portion of 
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the fabric collapsed, or the scaffolding fell, or some other similar 
accident; yet, through the merits of the particular saint con- 
cerned, nobody was hurt; or, at least, the damage was less than 
might reasonably be expected. The master-mason of those days 
—that is, the architect—might even be a serf; William, the 
second Earl of Warrenne, who was the virtual founder of 
Castleacre Priory in about 1100, gave to the monks, among 
other lands and perquisites, ‘Wolmar the mason, with his 
holding of 15 acres, and a garden worth twelve shillings.’ ” 

From Wolmar, with his strip holding in the common fields, 
to Yvele, with his furred gown, manors and houses, was a far 
cry; and it may be assumed that the accumulated experience of 
some 250 years of largely experimental masoncraft had, by the 
latter’s day, done much to correct the hasty and haphazard 
character of much earlier construction, responsible for subse- 
quent failures or collapse in so many cases. Nevertheless, right 
throughout the medieval period Professor Willis’ dictum on the 
building masters does largely hold good: “They were perfectly 
practical and ingenious men; they worked experimentally; if 
their buildings were strong enough, then they stood; if they 
were too strong, they also stood; but if they were too weak, 
they gave way, and they put props and built the next stronger. 
That was their science, and very good practical science it was, 
too.” 

The ashlar masonry of Anglo-Norman times was usually 
built up in blocks a little under a foot square, the outer surface 
being axed or tooled in diagonal lines, replaced after the twelfth 
century by vertical ones. The mortar-joints were wide and 
commonly ill-fitting, and the consistence of the mortar itself 
was sometimes defective. While the principles of secure founda- 
tion seem to have been understood, their application was often 
skimped or neglected, giving rise to many cases of settlement or 
collapse in after years. Another cause was the frequently inade- 
quate character of the rubble fillings; for the immensely massive 
piers of a Norman arcade can give an appearance of strength 
that their actual construction quite belies. As the Middle Ages 
advanced, however, more time and care came to be bestowed on 
masonry, so that it became possible to build infinitely more 
sparingly and economically; for instance, the clerestory walls 
of the later Exeter presbytery were as much as a foot thinner 
than those of the Norman quire. Surfacing, so rough and hasty 
in many Anglo-Norman walls intended for a plaster finish, was 
greatly improved in quality, moldings became more variegated, 
and thrust and counterthrust were brought to a fine science 
in a system of abutment as ingenious as it was effective. 
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Durham was the first great English church, and perhaps the 
first in Europe, to be covered in every part with ribbed stone 
vaulting, and this innovation, so important as a precaution 
against fire, spread to a large number of major projects, reaching 
its zenith of decorative ingenuity in the final English fashion of 
the fan vault. Windows grew from the sunken, round-headed 
apertures of the Anglo-Norman phase to the vast pointed areas 
of later glazing, rich with colour and splendidly webbed with 
stone tracery. Sculpture passed from the rough strength of 
Romanesque work to the stiff-leaf formality of the first English; 
thence to burst into the springtime charm of its liveliest phase 
during the fourteenth century. Carpentry developed from 
heavy simple forms to the complex beauty of later medieval 
roofing, and in the fifteenth century appropriated the rich 
delicacy of the stone-carver’s art for its screenwork and pin- 
nacled creations. Finally, there were the lovely polychrome 
schemes, now in almost every instance fatally damaged or 
destroyed, of mural painting and stained glass. 

Any one of the greater fabrics provides an essay in this steady 
technical improvement of the building crafts through the 
advancing Middle Ages. The progress of design and mason 
fashions will be dealt with separately in a later chapter. In what 
remains of the present one, we shall try to give some picture of 
the organisation of building work throughout this period, with 
such glimpses as the records afford of the men whose combined 
efforts produced the achievement of the greater churches. 

When a supply of materials had been assured, and the necessary 
number of workmen engaged, the carpenters would busy 
themselves with the erection of the “lodges,” or workshops, 
in which much of the stonework was prepared ready for placing 
in position on the building. These were usually wooden sheds, 
roofed with tiles or thatch and each of a size to accommodate a 
dozen masons or mote, with their assistants, at the benches ; and 
though there is little evidence to show that they were ever in 
addition used as living quarters, it is possible that meals were 
generally eaten there, and midday naps taken. There, too, tools 
were stored, and smithies often installed for their forging or 
resharpening. Elaborate rules generally existed for the organisa- 
tion and discipline of the lodges, for though undoubtedly local 
masonic gilds had been established in the towns by the fourteenth 
century, in which craftsmen graduated by apprenticeship, the 
nomadic character of the average mason’s life must have 
rendered the application of their codes a rather elastic one. 
Regulations were generally drawn up and adapted to the opera- 
tions in hand, and a scale of fines imposed for laxity or defective 
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workmanship, the master being responsible to the sacrist or 
custos, both of whom were probably clerics, for the maintenance 
of discipline and efficient progress. At York Minster, for 
instance, in 1370, the masons were forbidden during their 
“drinking time” to wander more than half a mile away from the 
site between Michaelmas and Lent; from the first Sunday in 
Lent until Michaelmas “‘yai sall be in ye forsayde loge atte yaire 
werke atte ye son risying, and stande yare trewely ande bysily 
wyrkande upon ye forsayde werke of ye kyrk all ye day, untill 
itte be namate space yan tyme of a mileway byfore ye sone sette, 
yf itte be werkday.” Furthermore, “yai sall . . . dyne and ette, 
als es byfore sayde, ande slepe ande drynke aftyr none in ye 
forsayde loge . . . and yf any mane dwell fra ye loge and fra 
ye werke forsayde, outher make defaute any tyme of ye yer 
agayn yis forsaide ordinance, he sall be chastyde with abatyng 
of his payment, atte ye loking and devys of ye maistyr masonn; 
and all yer tymes and hours sall be reweled bi a bell ordayned 
yate fore. And, alswa, it es ordayned yt na masonn sall be 
receavyde atte wytke, to ye werk of ye forsayde kirk, bot he be 
firste provede a weke or mare opon his well wyrkyng; and, aftry 
yt he es foundyn souffissant of his werke, be receavyde of ye 
commune assente of ye mayster and ye kepers of ye werk, and 
of ye maystyr masonn, and swere upon ye boke yt he sall 
trewly ande bysyli at his power, for oute any maner gylyry, 
fayntys, outher desayte, hold and kepe holy all ye poyntes of 
yis forsayde ordinance, in all thynges yt hym touches, or may 
touches, fra tyme yt he be receavyde till ye forsayde werke als 
lang als he sall dwell masonn hyryd atte wyrk till yt forasyde 
werke of ye kyrk of Sanct Petyr, and noght go away fra yt 
fersayde werk: and wha sum ebyr cum agayne yis ordinance 
and brekes itt agayn ye will o ye forsayde Chapitre have he 
Goddy’s malyson and Saynt Petirs.” 

The periods of Lent to Michaelmas and Michaelmas to Lent 
were, of course, calendar divisions denoting the longer or 
shorter working hours of daylight. Masons would obviously 
wotk longer hours during the summer months, and shorter 
during the winter ones, their wages being adjusted accordingly ; 
but it must be remembered that rain and frost were as much 
deterrents as they are to-day, and could easily hold bodies of 
men idle over a number of days. In bad periods of any length, 
half-completed walls were sometimes thatched over for a while 
to protect their stonework and mortar. 

Masons generally divided themselves into two broad classi- 
fications, which often, nevertheless, overlapped. There were 
the. roughmasons, who laid stones and hewed them with 
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axe or hammer, and the freemasons, who worked with axe, 
chisel and mallet on the finer freestone carvings, moldings 
and traceries. The freemason had not only to be an adept with 
these tools and in the making of his own molds and templets, 
but also to be an expert setter. While the work of carving was 
normally executed in the lodge, the parts would obviously 
require very careful handling in the setting, the smallest slip 
of the hand or miscalculation of the amount of mortar required 
being enough to spoil the symmetry of a design of window 
tracery. Freemasons ranged from the specialised sculptors of 
capitals, traceries, images and tabernacles to the producers of 
straightforward lengths of moldings, and the dressers of high- 
quality ashlar work. In the last case, their scope would tend 
to overlap with that of the roughmasons, who dressed blocks 
of stone and set them in position, thus providing the solid 
fabric of any stone building, while the freemasons added the 
touches of detail and carving. 

The lodges of the greater church-building projects were the 
schools in which the roughmason graduated to freestone carving, 
or the apprentice to masonic status. The apprenticeship system 
provided the raw material of the craft, a mason at work in some 
country place perhaps choosing a local lad to help him at his 
job (rather in the manner of a skilled workman of to-day with 
his “mate’”’), and accompany him on his further wanderings. 
For the scattered nature of the work often made the life a 
thoroughly nomadic one. The mason would travel from job 
to job, working here a couple of months and here a couple of 
years, eager to hear of employment, and joining in the general 
cross-country trek to the site when the chance of it arose. 
Generally only his Christian name appeared on the records, 
qualified by the place-name of some other work with which 
he had been associated: thus we hear of Robert de Patryngton, 
master-mason at York from 1368 to 1371, who must have been 
previously employed on the beautiful Yorkshire church of that 
name; Robert de Lesyngham at Exeter in the fourteenth century, 
who must have wandered all the way from Lincolnshire; Walter 
of Hereford, who was employed in London as a building 
master at the same period; and a crowd of others. A result was 
the speedy propagation of the latest mason fashions even in 
remote places; but it must also be remembered: that there were 
times, particularly in the period of depletion after the Black 
Death, when the scarcity of skilled craftsmen set their services 
at a premium, and empressement had regularly to be resorted to 
for the royal and other privileged works. The usual method 
was to instruct the sheriffs of different counties to round up a 
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stated number of masons, carpenters, smiths and the like, a 
system that naturally produced ill-feeling both on the part of 
the craftsmen empressed and those of the district into which: 
they were imported. Thus, in 1306, London masons are said 
to have threatened other members of their craft brought in 
from the country with a mass beating if they accepted lower 
wages than those normally paid in the city. 

The scale of wages for masons naturally varied a good deal 
at different periods and with the nature of the work. During 
the thirteenth century, an average roughmason’s pay was 3d. to 
4d. a day, which rose after the Black Death to about 6d. A free- 
mason received about 4d. a day more than a roughmason in the 
thirteenth century, and in the fourteenth century about 1d.; 
at the latter period, a carver working upon an important job 
could earn 3s. 4d. a week. As at other times, London wages 
were generally higher than country ones; in the fifteenth century 
they were as much as 2d. a day more. A master’s earnings at 
this time might range from about 3s. 9d. a week to a shilling a 
day or more, and in addition. he might receive occasional 
bonuses of as much as 2os. If these sums are multiplied by 
something over 30, a rough idea of their equivalent in modern 
money values can be arrived at. Presents of gloves and aprons 
were also quite frequently made to masons who had done a 
good job, or of furred gowns to masters; in the Westminster 
Rolls for 1388 there is an item of 15s. paid to Henry Yvele for 
“his dress and furs.” Masters engaged on the royal works might, 
under a generous king, even be rewarded by gifts of houses and 
manors, as was John of Gloucester, the great Westminster 
master, by Henry III. 

Labourers would also be engaged to assist the masons on any 
large undertaking in the rougher work of digging, mortar- 
mixing and carrying. During the earlier periods it may be 
assumed that this labour was largely unfree, but later it might 
be paid at 2d. a day or less; and it is interesting to find that it 
occasionally included women. Other workers more or less con- 
stantly employed on the building and fitting up of a great church 
would include carpenters, wood-carvers and sawyers (who had 
not the roving character of masons, and were mostly enrolled 
from local gilds); painters, colour-washers and colour-grinders ; 
“ymaginators,”” or specialised figure-sculptors in stone or wood ; 
glaziers, plumbers, roofers, paviours, smiths, goldsmiths and 
bell-founders. At Exeter in the fourteenth century, Master 
William, a “browderer,” also figured in the rolls when an 
expensive pyx-cover was being made of “cloth of Tartary,” 
enriched with gilding and silk. Here the great stone-carver of 
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the presbytery was William of Montacute from across the 
Somerset border; his portrait in master’s cap can be seen carved 
under the figure of St. Catherine on one of the corbels—a happy 
trick of signature that sometimes makes its appearance on the 
stonework of our churches. Master Thomas de Winton, who 
was responsible for the Winchester stalls, also came here in 1313 
to choose wood for the bishop’s throne, and was no doubt 
responsible for the design; he was paid 3s. a week for four weeks, 
and ss. for his journey home. The head-carpenter for the throne, 
Robert de Galmpton, was paid 2s. 6d. a week, and the head- 
carver, Walter of Membury, 2s. 9d.—both Devon men. Under 
them worked ten to twelve other carpenters at wages ranging 
from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. a week, and a flock of sawyers working 
at from 1s. 1d. to 1s. 3d. The chief stone-carvers for the sedilia, 
reredos and pulpitum were John of Banbury and his son, Adam, 
who were paid 2s. 9d. a week. Nicholas, a painter and “ymagi- 
nator,’ received 2s. a week on these items, and the lesser 
painters, Leva, Boteler and Berested, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 6d. Small 
images are mentioned as being paid for separately at 1s. 4d. to 
1s. 6d. apiece. John the Goldsmith, who carried out the silver 
tetable (¢abula argentea) above the high altar, also did it on a 
contract basis, supplying his own materials, which accounted 
for very considerable sums. The chief glazier for the quire and 
presbytery was Master Walter le Verrour, who probably came 
from Rouen. 

So one might continue almost endlessly dipping into the 
Exeter Fabric Rolls, now so ably summarised and made avail- 
able by the Rev. H. E. Bishop and Miss Prideaux in their book, 
The Building of Exeter Cathedral. Professor Lethaby has rendered 
a similar service in connection with a great royal project in his 
study of Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, from which 
it may be useful, as a conclusion to this chapter, to summarise 
the material, at least as regards the earlier part of the operations 
during the reign of Henry III. 

Preparations for the rebuilding of the Confessor’s church were 
begun in 1243-4, with William de Haverhulle and Edward of 
Westminster (a former governor of the City) as keepers; the 
master-mason was Henry. The Sheriff of Kent was ordered to 
provide a hundred barges of grey stone, and was instructed the 
next year to prevent any stone coming to London except for 
the Westminster works. Actual building operations seem to 
have been started in 1245, when the eastern part of the old 
church, and the tower, were pulled down, for in 1245-6 the 
Constable of the Tower was ordered to deliver stone, mortar, 
timber and other materials to the Westminster masters. 
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The work during the first five years cost £10,751, that is, on 
an average, something over £2,000 a year, or about £65,000 of 
our own money. Master Henry was paid at the rate of £60 a year, 
and a certain Master Alberic, who worked on the cloister, pro- 
bably on a contract basis, £45 a year. In the fourth year, Master 
Richard Paris was paid 100s. for working marble, and there is 
mention of Master Odo, a carpenter, who was engaged on the 
spite of the belfry, and, for the first time, of Master John 
Sentori (or St. Omer), the painter. 

In the fifth year, Master Henry received £26 13s. 4d. for task- 
work, and Master Alexander, the carpenter, £106 13s. 4d. for 
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timber. John Sentori, one of the most famous painters of his 
day, was ordered to make a lectern for the chapter-house similar 
to that at St. Albans Abbey, and a sum of £53 4s. was expended 
on two images made by taskwork, probably the Annunciation 
group which still stands inside the doorway of the same building. 
The south transept was evidently built at this time simul- 
taneously with the cloister, and an independent belfry raised on 
the north side of the church, on the later site of the Guildhall. 
This was the work of Master Alexander, with 24 carpenters, and 
Master William, with 9 plumbers, and cost £157. Four great 
bells were cast for it in this year (1249-50), during which the 
Sheriff of Kent was again instructed to order all persons having 
grey stone for sale to send it to Westminster. At the same time, 
the Pope promised the King an indulgence to any who should 
contribute towards this church “of wonderful beauty.” 
A sacristy was begun the next year. It was planned 120 feet 
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long in order to accommodate the vast treasure of the Abbey, 
which was reputed to be unequalled on this side of the Alps. 
At about this time (1250-1), the work was evidently speeded 
up in all its departments, for the King ordered, with charac- 
teristic emphasis, that 6-800 men should be constantly employed 
upon it. 

In 1252-3, timber was ordered for the roofing of the new 
work, i.e. the eastern limb and‘transept, and for new stalls for 
the monks. A temporary feretory chapel was designed for the 
Confessor’s shrine, the walls of which were of plaster of paris, 
painted with the history of St. Edward in the upper part and 
that of St. Eustace in the lower. This, together with the work- 
shop for the new gold shrine, was probably housed within the 
palace, whence the shrine was brought in state to the new 
church in 1269 on the shoulders of the King, his brother and 
other dignitaries. 

Ina single week of 1253, 39 cutters of white stone, 15 marblers, 
26 stone-layers, 32 carpenters, 2 painters (John Sentori and his 
assistant), 13 marble polishers, 19 smiths, 14 glaziers and 4 
plumbers were simultaneously at work upon the church, in 
addition to a crowd of assistants. Master Alberic was engaged 
on “form pieces” (é.e. tracery carving) at this time; Bernard de 
Sca Osida received 14s. 8d. for 588 feet of ‘“‘asselars” (2.e. 
squared stones); and Henry de Chersaltoun 26d. for 650 feet 
of chalk for the vault fillings. John Benet was paid 3s. for three 
capitals, and William de Waz received 153s. 6d. for setting stones. 

In 1254-5, John of Gloucester seems to have succeeded Henry 
as Westminster master, and was granted ten “librates”’ of land 
by the King for his previous services, with their tolls and 
tallages for life. This master seems to have enjoyed high favour 
with the impulsive and boisterous King: in 1255-6 came the 
famous order for the return of five casks of wine in exchange 
for the five which the King took from him at Oxford, and in 
1256-7 it was provided that the royal works should be entirely 
ovetlooked and expedited by John, the King’s mason, and 
Alexander, the King’s carpenter, instead of by the sheriffs and 
bailiffs. Both were to receive furred robes of office twice a year, 
and there were similar gifts for Odo, the carpenter, and others. 
The master of the stone-layers at this time was probably William 
de Waz. 

In 1258, the keepers of the works were ordered to deliver the 
remainder of the tiles for the chapter-house, thus probably fixing 
the date for the completion of that beautiful building. In this 
year, also, came the significant order “to take down the old 
church as far as the vestry which is by the king’s seat, so that 
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it may be rebuilt as the work begun requires.” Work on altars 
in the new building was also ordered, so that it may be assumed 
that by then the whole eastern limb, the cloister, the sacristy, 
the chapter-house and the belfry were finished, and operations 
on the eastern bays of the nave begun. From now on the 
King’s favours seem to have been bestowed on John with 
increasing liberality. He was already something of a property- 
owner, having land in Southwark and a house and curtilage in 
Westminster. In this year he received further gifts of houses for 
his services ; and in 1260 both he and his partner in this medieval 
“firm of architects,”’ Alexander the carpenter, had their wages 
doubled. John died in 1261, but not before he had seen the 
great work of which he, and his predecessor, Henry, were 
undoubtedly the designers, emerging in something approaching 
its ultimate form. 

The third of the great Westminster masters, Robert de 
Beverley, previously figures in the accounts in connection with 
a consignment of marble from Richard le Wyte of Purbeck. 
He was then drawing 3s. a week, as compared with the average 
freemason’s pay of 2s. 2d., and must have been employed in 
some important capacity under John, for on that master’s 
death he stepped into his place to carry Henry III’s work on 
the abbey church to its conclusion. Some considerable delays 
must have occurred at about this time, probably in connection 
with the troubles through which the King was passing, and it 
is not until 1263 that we hear of the order of large timbers for 
the columns of the monks’ stalls, and of tiles for the workmen’s 
lodges. In 1267-8 the accounts were guaranteed by Master 
Robert de Beverley, mason, and Brother Ralph the Convert, 
probably a Jewish clerk who had succeeded to the place of 
Alexander the carpenter. John of Spalding was another signa- 
tory, and the accounts were delivered by the King’s writ to 
Adam de Stratton, the warden of the works, who, it is sad to 
hear, later got into trouble for embezzlement. 

Work must have gone ahead steadily from this time, including 
the painting of the images throughout the new building, though 
the windows cannot yet have been fully glazed, as canvas had 
to be bought to fill them. Nevertheless, the quire must have 
been almost entirely finished before the translation to it of the 
Confessor’s body in its new shrine in 1269. The feretory was of 
gold, silver and precious stones, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in the new building raised by the King’s craftsmen and 
at the King’s expense before a glittering assembly of the prelates 
and nobles of England. 

This occasion marked the culmination of Henry III’s work at 
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Westminster; he died in 1272. Here we must take our leave, 
for the time being, of the abbey church and its craftsmen, in the 
hope that these fragmentary pickings from Professor Lethaby’s 
far richer meal may help to stimulate a more lively sense of con- 
tact with medieval building work than a mere enumeration of 
facts and details. A similar sense of contact may sometimes be 
established by turning to the manuscript illustrations of the 
period that show such work in various stages of completion. 
In one example (31), for instance, we see a building in progress, 
but reduced to a formal miniature, its eastern limb finished to 
the screen, and the walls rising for the nave and transept. 
Roughmasons are busy laying the stones, which are carried to 
them by labourers from the lodges; in the foreground a work- 
man is mixing mortar; and to the left two freemasons, perched 
on precarious stools, are preparing sections of molded piers with 
set-squares and axes. Beyond, a nearly finished church, its spire 
still encased in scaffolding, is in process of roofing, and in the 
farther distance other unfinished churches give to the little 
illustration almost the air of being an epitome of church con- 
struction at its period, which is the fifteenth century. Such a 
picture as this is refreshing, nowadays, to eyes too apt to asso- 
ciate a great Gothic church with its decay—if not with the 
arbitrary tedium of its “restoration.” It allows us to see it with 
the fresh, excited eyes of its own period; to watch it for a 
moment emerging from the scaffolds in the white beauty of 
new stonework, amid the clutter and clamour of its flocks of 
workmen. 
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In later pages, a good deal of space and consideration are 
devoted to the fabric of the greater church, its planning, con- 
struction and design, while a final chapter details the furnishings 
and fittings which filled it. All this, however, was only the frame- 
work and setting for the services and ceremonies which took 
place within its walls, for the solemnisation of which they were 
erected. It is curious that while whole libraries of varying merit 
have been written on the churches themselves, comparatively 
little attention has been paid to the acts of worship which were 
performed there continuously for centuries, and most of the 
work of investigation has been carried out by specialised, and 
sometimes prejudiced, liturgical experts. The subject of medieval 
liturgy and services is indeed a vast one, to which the study of 
a whole lifetime could well be devoted. Here only a brief indi- 
cation can be given of some of the chief ceremonies which took 
place in a conventual or cathedral church, though incidentally it 
is interesting to remember that in the case of a Romanesque 
fabric medieval ritual and Anglican service have each held the 
field for some four centuries; while for a later-built cathedral, 
the Church of England has generally occupied it for at least a 
century ore than the Roman obedience. But it is not here within 
out scope to comment on the measured dignity of the later 
Anglican service, any more than it is possible to deal with the 
post-Reformation fabrics and monuments. 

It is never easy to visualise the appearance of ancient and 
respected buildings when they were new. Until the fading of the 
vernacular tradition in England, the services, whether Roman or 
Anglican, took place in fabrics which were aesthetically unified 
and effective, and bright with colour and painting. To the eyes of 
their age there was nothing discordant or incongruous as there 
so often is to-day, no hideous “adorning and beautifying” of 
later mole-blind imitative centuries. Then for the worshipper 
everything within the familiar building was consistently beauti- 
ful, though it is now sometimes almost a superhuman effort for 
us to realise such a condition. 

The pattern of services in a great English church of the Middle 
Ages, whether monastic, collegiate or secular, was in the course 
of a year of a remarkable and varied beauty. It may be divided 
roughly under three heads: the general routine of mass, vespers 

as other daily and Sunday services, punctuated by the higher 
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elaboration of the festivals, greater and lesser; the occasional 
celebrations which would supplement the former on special 
occasions, as, for instance, the remarkable ceremonies connected 
with the Boy Bishop, or the consecration of bishops proper ; and, 
as the medieval period advanced, the exposition and veneration 
of relics, which would assume great importance in the case of 
a front-rank pilgrim church. Here their cult and the reception 
of offerings would be carried on continuously, with occasional 
services of great splendour at the actual shrine, such as those of 
which there are such moving and vivid accounts in The Rites of 
Durham. With these may be coupled the individual masses said 
daily by monks or canons in orders, which increased consider- 
ably as the Middle Ages progressed, and the intercessory masses 
offered by chantry foundations for the souls of various bene- 
factors, said regularly at certain altars of the church. 

Some impression in a medieval building of the daily order of 
a gteat medieval church can be gathered from a visit to any 
Continental Catholic cathedral—for though the Roman motto, 
Semper eadem, cannot in the nature of things be always histori- 
cally exact, there is ever a considerable continuity. This, never- 
theless, in spite of uniformity of ritual, is often highly coloured 
by national character; for instance it is impossible to forget the 
strange Slavonic chanting at Sebenik Cathedral in Dalmatia 
on Good Friday, or the outburst of wild, almost barbaric 
rejoicing in Kotor Cathedral on Easter Sunday. But frequently 
on any weekday an elderly priest may be observed wending 
his way with one or two acolytes in attendance to a side altar, 
ot the murmur of his mass and the tinkling of the sanctus bell 
may be heard as you pass around the ambulatory. So doubtless 
it was throughout the Middle Ages (38). 

The daily round of services, processions and festivals in a 
medieval monastic church is well known, and there is no need 
to describe it in detail. From its beginning with Matins at mid- 
night, or perhaps in some seasons in the early hours of the 
morning, until Compline at 8 p.m. in summer, or 7 in winter, the 
brethren spent the greater part of their day in church reciting 
the various canonical hours, with intervals for the indispensable 
domestic side of their life, from which the tolling of bells 
summoned them to assemble for the offices in turn. Matins, the 
longest service of the day, was followed after a short interval 
by Lauds, which was generally sung or recited about 1 a.m. 
After a second sleep, the brethren rose for Prime at about 7, 
which was followed by an early mass for the lay staff, during 
which the religious could wash and finish their dressing. The 
monks in orders then said their personal duty masses. Next, 
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after the slight refreshment of “mixtum,” came the morning 
mass, also called Lady Mass, or Chapter Mass. After Chapter, 
and the discussions called ‘‘Parlement,” came the High Mass at 
10, which was preceded by Tierce, if this had not already been 
taken at the morning mass. On Sundays before High Mass, after 
the blessing of the water had been carried out, came the procession, 
and the asperging of the altars. Dinner followed, after which 
the brethren went into church for the chanting of grace. None was 
then recited, in summer after a brief retirement, except on vigils, 
when its place was before dinner. Vespers or evensong came at 
6 in summer or an hour earlier in winter; in monastic cathedral] 
churches, however, such as Durham, the service was cele- 
brated regularly at 3 in the afternoon. After supper, the second 
and last full meal of the day, the community completed the 
chanting of grace in the church. Then, at 8 in summer and 
an hour earlier in winter, came the summons to Compline, 
which might be said outside the quire, as at Durham in the 
Galilee. It began with the Confiteor, and after an anthem to the 
Virgin the triple prayer of Ave, Pater and Creed ended the 
round as it had started it at Matins. It would seem, therefore, that 
the monk in the normal order of his day entered the church on 
at least eight or nine occasions between midnight and the evening. 

As an example of the measured minuteness of the ceremonial 
in a great abbey church. one might take the chanting of the 
Epistle and Gospel during High Mass at Durham, which was 
typical rather than exceptional. Celebrant, epistoler and gospeller 
would vest in the “(Re)vestrye,” and when office had begun 
enter in single file, headed by the epistoler, to wait at the south 
quire door until the Gloria, when, preceded by a verger with his 
wand, or “tipt staff,” they advanced to the high altar, the 
celebrant between his two ministers. The gospeller carried the 
book of the epistles and gospels, parcel-gilt and “marvelous 
faire,” with a silver figure of Christ on the cover. This was laid 
on the altar, and replaced on it after the passages had been 
chanted. After the service, a verger met the trio at the south 
quire door, and, one of them carrying the book, they returned 
to the vestry. 

As typical of a cathedral of secular canons we may take the 
procedure at Salisbury, famous throughout the Middle Ages for 
the nobility and authority of its “use,’? which had obtained 
definite recognition from various popes. Much of its elaborate 
ritual and code of services for a multiplicity of occasions has 
been preserved and published in various forms.} Let us then make 


2 See especially Wordsworth, Processions of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 
Longmans, 1901. 
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our way to the cathedral on a Sunday morning in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. The procession would be preceded by 
the blessing of the indispensable holy water, and, Prime and 
Chapter over, we would find facing the high altar an acolyte 
carrying a splendid cross, two candle-bearers, a thurifer, a 
verger or minister carrying his v/rga, or wand, a sub-deacon, 
deacon, boys bearing salt and water, the boy appointed reader 
for the week carrying the service book, and the hebdomadary 
priest. The exorcism, or hallowing of the salt, was followed by 
prayers, and the blessing of the water, into which salt was placed 
in the form of a cross. Then the priest asperged his ministers, 
starting with the cross-bearer, and the clergy, starting with the 
highest present, though the latter would be sprinkled by the 
bishop if he was attending the service. Next the laity were 
asperged, and an antiphon was sung of penitential verses from 
the 51st Psalm. Then the procession was formed of the verger 
bearing his wand, the aquebajulus with the holy-water pot and 
“‘strinkell,” a cross-bearer, two candle-bearers, a thurifer, sub- 
deacon and deacon, and the celebrant followed by boys and 
clergy, two by two, the latter vested in copes in their Chapter 
otder. It issued from the presbytery by the north door, with, 
if present, the bishop with mitre and pastoral staff at its 
tail, and proceeded across the east end, the priest asperging 
each altar in turn. When it reached the west end on the south - 
side, it wended its way by the font to the rood cross, where, 
with the first acolytes standing on the step before it, a compte- 
hensive series of prayers was offered for the living and the dead, 
called the Bidding of the Bedes. Its recital must have occupied 
a considerable time, for it included remembrance of all the 
estates of the Chapter, the souls of the Bishops of Sarum since 
the twelfth century, such notable ecclesiastical figures as 
Edington, Wykeham and Bubwith, royal patrons of the church 
since “King William rows” (Rufus), and a long list of noble and 
common benefactors, including “alle soules whos bonys resteth 
in this chirche and chirche yard.” It is pleasant to read that an 
early petition ran “for the pees of thes lands ynglond and 
Fraunce, that god make perpetual pees by twix hem”—a prayer 
of which the canons would be gratified to see the present fulfil- 
_ ment, though it has taken four and a half centuries to bringi 
about. According to the usual practice, the procession then 
passed through the screen into the quire, where the clergy took 
their seats in the stalls in order of precedence, and High Mass was 
celebrated. 

Barlier in the day, a morning mass for “all the sowles that 
have done any goode to this churche” was also habitually said 
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at Salisbury at the Altar of St. Cross, or the Holy Rood, also 
called the Works Altar, or Altar of the Fabric, which stood in 
the nave, against the great screen. This mass had been estab- 
lished in 1265 for the convenience of the workpeople of the 
cathedral. 

The record of special services throughout the church’s year 
in fifteenth-century Salisbury is a long and varied one, to which 
little justice can be done here. On Christmas Day there was a 
procession around the cloister consisting of a verger, aque- 
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A SALISBURY PROCESSIONAL DIAGRAM FOR THE EJECTION OF THE 

PENITENTS ON ASH WEDNESDAY : BANNER-BEARER FLANKED BY CANDLE- 

BEARERS AND THURIFERS, FOLLOWED BY THE BISHOP BETWEEN SUB- 
DEACON AND DEACON © 


bajulus, three acolyte cross-bearers with crosses of different 
shape, the centre one apparently wreathed with flowers, two 
candle-bearers, thurifers, sub-deacon, deacon and priest vested 
in cope, at the head of a long file of singing boys and clerics. 
On Ash Wednesday the bishop distributed ashes, after which 
came the curious ceremony of ejecting the penitents from the 
cathedral and shutting the door behind them. A long and 
dramatic service was later provided for their reconciliation by 
the bishop, in which they were again sponsored by the arch- 
deacon. Around Easter clustered a series of services of partic- 
ularly moving imagery and impressiveness. There were the 
blessing of the palm branches, the hallowing of the oils and of 
the chrism, the washing of the altars on Maundy Thursday, 
and the ceremony of the bishop’s Maundy loving-cups. On 
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Easter Eve came the blessing of the fire and of the paschal 
candle, with the solemn singing of the litany by five deacons and 
an elaborate retinue at the font. 

At Durham on Good Friday, as elsewhere, there was the 
ceremony called Creeping to the Cross, the revival of which in 
the Anglican Church caused no little agitation some time ago. 
A crucifix of gold upon a velvet cushion was held between two 
monks on the lowest quire step; then one by one the brethren 
approached it, bowed, and fell on their knees to kiss it, while 
the whole religious assembly sang a hymn. Last of all came the 
prior, after which the crucifix was carried away by the same two 
monks and laid in the Easter Sepulchre.! 

It is not possible even to indicate the other services and cere- 
monies connected with the great feasts of the medieval Church, 
such as Ascension, Trinity and Corpus Christi. One curious 
service, however, of some length and elaboration, may perhaps 
be described briefly, namely the institution of the Boy, or 
Chorister, Bishop. Much speculation has been devoted to the 
origin and significance of one of the most remarkable eccle- 
siastical customs of the Middle Ages, which might vary slightly 
in form in the different foundations. At Salisbury, for instance, 
the Chorister Bishop was elected by the boys themselves on 
St. Nicholas’ Day (December 6th); an attempt by the precentor 
in 1449 to change the mode of election to the selection by the 
boys of one of three choristers nominated by the Chapter was 
refused by that body, who stuck to “free election.” The boy 
chosen was formally introduced to his duties on St. John’s 
Day at Vespers, when the other boys, vested in copes, walked 
in procession to the altar of the Holy Trinity, followed 
by the “bishop” in pontificals,2 and service began with the 
verse of the 144,000 redeemed souls from Revelation xiv, 
interspersed by the singing of ten sentences all ending in E, long 
drawn out on the last note. After more responses and prayers 
there was a versicle and response of petition to the Virgin, and 
the procession entered by its west door into the quire, from 
which the clergy were then excluded until the next day’s pro- 
cession. Canons acted as candle- and book-bearers, and as 
thurifers. After more prayers, the Chorister Bishop took his 
seat in his stall, and from there blessed the people. Then, after 
more versicles and responses, he conducted the Compline 
for the day, and gave his blessing. He also officiated next 
day at various services, and on St. Thomas’ Day, when 


1 For an account of the ceremonies of the Easter Sepulchre, see page 112. 

2 At St. Willibrod’s basilica at Echternach, after the dancing procession in the 
Whit Tuesday service, a charming little group of chorister boys may be seen, 
apparently vested in miniature chasubles. 
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his term finished. At Salisbury the canons were accustomed to 
hand over to the boys the offerings during this period, which 
might vary from £2 16s. 8d. to £4 9s. 11d. 

On special occasions the procession of a great church, 
possibly with relics and banners, might make its way from the 
cathedral to some of the churches of the city; thus at Salisbury 
on St. Martin’s Day, at Rogationtide, and when prayers were 
ordered for peace, fine weather or rain, it would proceed to 
churches in urbe vel suburbio, St. Thomas’, St. Edmund’s and St. 
Mattin’s among them. On Rogation Tuesday it would bear the 
Lion and Dragon among its banners. 

At Durham on St. Mark’s Day the monks had a “‘solemne 
Prossession” to the “Bowe church”; on the Monday in Christ- 
mas week they went to St. Oswald’s in Elvet, on the Tuesday 
to St. Margaret’s Framwellgate and the next day to St. Nicholas’ 
in the market-place. On the day after “Hallow Thursdaie,” the 
procession carried two crosses, one of gold, the other silver, 
parcel-gilt, St. Cuthbert’s banner and various relics, the religious 
being vested in rich copes, and the prior in one of cloth of gold, 
so heavy that it had to be held up by attendants, with a silver- 
gilt pastoral staff and mitre. Similar processions were appointed 
for Whit and Trinity Sundays, while at Corpus Christi the trades 
of the town brought their banners with lights. The parish 
churches also came with their processions, and a shrine of 
crystal enclosing the sacrament was fetched from St. Nicholas’ 
Church and set in the cathedral quire. After a solemn musical 
service with the Te Deum, during which the torches were kept 
burning, it was restored, accompanied by a vast procession, to 
its own resting place. 

Among regular services were those for the Ordination of a 
Priest, the Enthronement of a Bishop and the “Order for making 
a Dean”; more special were “occasions of honour” (causa 
veneracionis), for which at Sarum processions and prayers were 
provided, including the reception of a cardinal legate, metro- 
politan or royalty. Votive occasions included prayers for the 
King, the Holy Catholic Church, rain, and deliverance from 
plague (contra mortalitatem humanorum). A bishop (40) was himself 
responsible for a wide range of services in the course of his or- 
dinary duties; a fifteenth-century pontifical (M.S. Egerton 1067 
B.M.) depicts the ordination of an ostiary, who is receiving the 
keys, the ordination of priests, the consecration of a bishop, 
confirmation, the dedication of a church, the consecration of 
chalices and patens, the reconciliation of penitents, and the 
washing of feet. The ordination of exorcists is illustrated (48). 

Certain of the services, such as that for the burial of a bishop, 
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could only have been solemnised comparatively rarely in the 
course of a great church’s three or four centuries of medieval 
usage. On the other hand, the dramatic valedictory service for 
pilgrims must in many cases have been of fairly frequent 
occurrence; it is set forth in a Sarum Missal of 1554 in the 
British Museum. The pilgrims remained prostrate before the 
altar while psalms, collects and prayers were recited over them, 
after which they were presented with the hallowed scrip, staff 
and habit. Probably there was also another service for wel- 
coming them home, but the form of it does not seem to have 
come down to us. A decided rarity was the consecration of a 
widow to a life of chastity in the service of God. Three instances 
appear in the Winchester registers: Lady Aleanor Giffard in 

1340, and Isabella Burgh and Isabella Golafre in 1379. Between 
these dates, however, occurred the less creditable case of 
Elizabeth de Julien, widow of John Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, 
who broke her vow by her remarriage to Sir Eustace Dabriche- 
court in 1360, at the cost of a severe penance from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the remainder of her life, which was 
prolonged fifty-one years after her second marriage. 

There is found in some of the Sarum Manuals a “general 
sentence of excommunication,” in English, for use on several 
Sundays throughout the year, which may be compared with the 
little-used Anglican Commination Service. The Sarum homily 
is mainly concerned with the definition of ecclesiastical offences. 
There ate two forms, one quite brief, and the other a long and, 
it must be confessed, dreary and tiresome exhortation against 
misdemeanours mainly to the hurt of “holichurche.” It was 
intended for recitation in English, for, as the Salisbury eccle- 
siastics well realised, it would have entirely missed its point 
had it been delivered in Latin. Altogether, the terms of the 
upbraiding seem rather colourless; the Scots, always good at 
ecclesiastical invective, produced a far more picturesque and 
scorching denunciation in the appropriate dialect in the Arbuth- 

‘not Missal. About 1540 Bishop Shaxton replaced the “general 
sentence” by the recital of the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, a service afterwards merged in the present one of 
Commination. 

Perhaps most rarely used was the service for the degradation 
of priests, though accounts of the visitations of bishops show 
that there were many among the medieval clergy to whom it 
might with advantage have been applied. But the medieval 
bishop was often more eager to extirpate what he considered 
heresy than to suppress ignorance, neglect and immorality. An 
instance of such deprivation is, however, extant, in which the 
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savoury, whatever their reputed sanctity, could be readily 
acquired. It would perhaps be unwise to enquire too closely 
into the provenance of these, even if it was possible to do so, 
but anyone who has descended, taper in hand, into that dank, 
mosquito-ridden vault behind the high altar at Tewkesbury 
Abbey to view the mouldering and discoloured bones of 
Clarence and his wife, will certainly agree that the cult of human 
relics cannot have been a very appealing one. Chaucer has 
described, in his portrait of the Pardoner, how such collections 
were palmed off at excellent prices on the devout-credulous : 


In his mail (wallet) he had a pilwebere (pillow-case) 
Which as he saidé was oure Lady’s veil; 
He said he had a gobbet of the sail 

Thatté St. Peter had whan that he went 
Upon the sea, till Jesu Christ him hent. 

He had a cross of laton full of stones ; 

And in a glass he haddé piggés bones. 

But with these relics whanné that he fond 

A pouré parson dwelling upon lond, 

Upon a day he gat him more monie 

Than that the parson gat in monthés tweie. 
And thus with feinéd flattering and japes, 
He made the parson and the people his apes. 


Such relics might, in course of time, find their way by bequest 
into the greater churches, though at the same time the contents 
of shrines and reliquaries were not always of an entirely spurious . 
nature. Thus, Bishop Thomas Cantilupe, dying in Rome, was 
boiled down by his chaplain and his bones brought back to 
Hereford to form the nucleus of one of the most important 
English shrines of the Middle Ages; nevertheless, relics of such 
authenticity were generally in the minority. Salisbury, for 
instance, was far from being one of the foremost pilgrimage 
churches, but in 1445 a list was compiled of some 234 “relykes 
of old tyme of the zifte and bryngynge hyder of olde frendys 
and trewe cristen men.” There were 16 of Christ and the Virgin, 
a like number of the Apostles, 99 of martyrs, 77 of confessors 
and 26 of virgins. Most were unspecified, but from a later list 
of 1536 we learn that they included “‘a pece of the skerge where 
with criste was bete,” a “boon of oon of the Innocentis,” a 
jawbone of St. Stephen, proto-martyr, and a tooth of St. Anne. 
In 1538 the reforming bishop, Shaxton, required the clergy to 
send him for examination and testing all relics in their possession, 
with all “wrytings” regarding them. Any found genuine 
would be returned with instructions as to their use. He referred 
to the “ydolatrie” offered to “vaine thinges”: namely, “stinking 
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bootes, mucke combes, ragged rochettes, rotten girdles, pyl’d 
purses, great bullock hornes, lockes of heere, filthy ragges, and 
gobbettes of wodde (under the name of parcells of the Holy 
Cross), and such pelfrie, beyond estimacion, over and besides 
the shameful abuse of such as peradventute be true reliques in 
dede, whereof nevertheless certaine profe is none.” 


* * : * 


From these notes some impression may, perhaps, be gleaned 
of the manifold functions of a great English church of the 
Middle Ages, beyond the normal round of liturgy and services. 
It remains to add something on the important subjects of the 
pteaching and music which took place within them. As regards 
the former, it is perhaps more interesting and profitable to review 
the main styles and methods rather than debate its success or 
failure; Dr. G. R. Owst’s illuminating study has indicated its 
fascination as well as its importance, historically and socially.} 
Generally speaking, by our standards the medieval Church 
made only a slender use of exhortation as compared with 
modern times. On Bishop Beauchamp’s visitation to Salisbury 
in 1475, it was established that only twenty sermons were 
preached yearly in the cathedral, of which the two principal 
friars’ orders contributed nine. At Durham Cathedral a sermon 
was supposed to be preached ad populum on every Sunday 
throughout the year, but in actual practice this may have been 
less frequent. At Lincoln in the thirteenth century a weekly 
sermon was ordered to be provided, but two centuries later the 
addresses were limited to four in Advent, and a series before 
and during Lent and Easter. Nevertheless, on more than one 
occasion the importance of preaching could be ranked higher 
than that of the mass itself. 

Between the attitude taken towards preaching in medieval 
times and its actual achievements, the strongest possible contrast 
seems to exist. Certain bishops and Church dignitaries were 
always inclined to regard it as of doubtful efficacy, and sought 
to limit it as much as possible; thus Bishop Pecock, in the mid- 
fifteenth century, in his desire to impose a rigid system of 
licensing control, made picturesque reference to “‘bawlers” and 
“orete and thikke ratelers out of textis.”” But two centuries 
earlier the great Archbishop Peckham had sternly condemned 
the English bishops who neglected this apostolic duty. In this 
he paralleled some of the greatest preaching figures of the age, 
who were unsparing in their denunciation of “dumb dogs” and 


of Preaching in Mediaeval England: an Introduction to Sermon Manuscripts of the Period 
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prostitute with something of the sympathetic insight of modern 
sociology, and use humble but telling illustrations from daily 
life, nature and foreign travel. “Now and again the reader 
pictures the awakened congregation eagerly leaning forward to 
catch some fragment of a traveller’s reminiscences, as he 
describes the perils of Italian roads, a vineyard custom in France 
he has observed, or some game which is ‘commoner in parts 
beyond the seas.’ 4 Naturally the torments of the damned were 
described with a minute and lurid imagery that had its counter- 
part in the Doom paintings or sculptures that found their place 
in the churches, as when a speaker described the faces of the 
devils as the most “orybull” of all the afflictions that hell could 
offer. Or he might reason of “righteousness and temperance and 
judgement to come,” and inveigh against the seductive counter- 
attractions of fairs and shows, open-air sports, and even the 
“strumpetis daunce.”” Human nature changes little; the preacher 
down the ages has always had to wage a hard fight against the 
delights and distractions of the outside world, and certainly the 
better type of medieval one was unsparing in the vigour of his 
efforts. 

In contrast to the thunders of such formidable figures as 
Fitzralph, Brunton, Bromyard and Rypon, one may think of the 
pipings of the boy bishops, who during their terms actually 
occupied the pulpits in addition to taking part in the cere- 
monies of the churches. The boys of St. Paul’s School, it is noted 
in their statutes of 1512, would “come every Childemas daye to 
Paull’s churche, and hear the childe-bishoppe’s sermon,” while 
William de Tolleshunt, almoner of the cathedral, who died in 
1328, refers to “all the quires of sermons for the feast of the 
Holy Innocents which in my time the bishops of the boys used 
to preach.” 

Like much else in the medieval Church, preaching underwent 
‘ something of a decline during the fifteenth century after Arch- 
bishop Arundel of Canterbury, alarmed by the spread of 
Uollardry, had promulgated in 1409 a rigid system of restrictions 
and licences which, in Gascoigne’s opinion, throttled the message 
of the pulpit. There seems little doubt that this step served to 
enhance that episcopal muteness that has already been noticed, 
and to intensify the estrangement between clergy and people 
which contributed in no small measure to the movement 
towards the Reformation. 

As regards the music which for centuries was performed in 
unbroken sequence in cathedral, abbey and collegiate churches, 
this consisted to a great extent of choral singing in plainsong, 

1 Preaching in Mediaeval England, pp. 72, 80. 
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which had developed slowly from the services of the Early 
Christians, to whom perhaps it may have been bequeathed, 
longo intervallo, by the singers of Solomon’s Temple. 

In the Church music, which gradually developed into a 
traditional corpus during the first three centuries of the Christian 
_church, both Jewish and Greek influences were mingled. 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan towards the end of the fourth 
century, is considered to be the great founder of Hymnody 
in Western Europe, and by his time, too, antiphonal singing— 
two choirs singing in alternation—has come into general use. 
The music was based upon the ancient Greek modes or scales, 
and was probably sung unaccompanied and in unison—“Plain- 
song” in fact; from these early beginnings this was to be further 
developed two centuries later by Pope Gregory the Great 
(d. 604), who established the singing of psalms, hymns, anti- 
phons and responds into a complete musical setting of the 
liturgy. From this was to ensue the dissemination of liturgical 
. song throughout the Christian world. It was in fact during 

Pope Gregory’s time that Gregorian chanting, or Plainsong 
was introduced into England by St. Augustine, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who brought singers from Rome to 
teach it. Gregorian plainsong continued in constant use in 

the English cathedrals and churches until the time of the 
- Reformation, and when the Latin services were suppressed in 
the sixteenth century, John Merbecke, organist. of St. George’s 
chapel, Windsor, published (1550) his famous “‘Booke of Com- 
mon Prayer noted,” in which the plainsong melodies were 
adapted to the Anglican offices or Matins, Evensong and The 
Communion. And so the Gregorian tones survived in the Angli- 
can church until the eighteenth century, when they suffered a 
period of neglect, if not entire disuse. But the so-called Oxford 
movement in the mid nineteenth century led to their revival, 
especially in the “high” churches, in many of which Gregorian 
music is now in use. In the ritual of the Roman Catholic church 
it has been preserved without break to the present day. 

As has been said, the plainsong psalms and hymns were: 
probably at first sung in unison, and without accompaniment 
except perhaps for the simple doubling of the plainsong on the 
organ as a support to the voices. By about the tenth century, 
however, there came the first crude attempts at harmony, in 
which some of the singers sang at the interval of a 4th or sth 
above or below the melody and parallel to it. This was known 
as organum, and may have originated as an expedient for suiting 
the compass of the different voices, some no doubt being high, 
and others low. To modern eats the effect would perhaps have 
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sounded strange, though by no means unpleasant. From this 
parallel doubling the next step was towards a greater freedom 
of movement in the parts, which gradually developed into the 
Art of Harmony. And by the early fifteenth century we come in 
England to the developed compositions of the famous John 
Dunstable (d. 1453) one of the outstanding figures of medieval 
music. And so the progress continued, culminating in the 
achievements of the following century, when came the passion- 
less woven beauty of Palestrina, the grandeur of the motets of. 
Lassus, with the gaiety or quiet solemnity of William Byrd and 
Tallis and their fellows of the English School. 

Novices at a monastery were trained in chanting, and attached 
to most large establishments was a school for choristers, as at 
Durham and York, which latter enjoyed a great reputation. The 
precentor was forbidden to relieve his feelings by slapping the 
boys or pulling their hair, a right that was reserved for their 
own master. Possibly each convent or collegiate establishment 
developed its own methods and retained its individual chants, 
which were handed down by tradition and elaborated as the 
generations succeeded one another. At its best, this unaccom- 
panied choral music must have achieved a certain’ austere 
nobility, but as we have seen, probably not until late in the 
Middle Ages did the voices advance much beyond unison or | 
weave themselves into anything approaching a contrapuntal 
pattern. The Welsh had, it is said, achieved part singing by the 
twelfth century; it seems very early, but then in singing the 
Welsh are like Voltaire’s Habakkuk, capable de tout. Giraldus 
Cambrensis’ Latin reference is admittedly obscure, especially 
about B flat, but it seems as if some degree of harmonic 
singing had been attained. At its worst, probably not infre- 
_ quent, the chanting may have been rather repellently rough 
and crude; nevertheless even to this may be applied Dr. 
Burney’s comforting axiom: “It was not of such excellence as 
to make us greatly regret the loss of such music, though the 
disposition of those who were pleased by it may have been a 
great blessing to them.” 

An old writer sets down a brief type-division of voices as 
follows, the majority falling automatically into the categories 
“thick” and “‘clear,” like soup. 


Voyces ben small, subtill, thicke, clere, sharpe and shrylle. In 
subtylle ways the spyryte is not strong, as in children and in wymmen, 
and in other that have not grete synews, strong and thycke; for of 
smalle strynges cometh smalle voys and subtyll. . . . The voyses ben 
fatte and thycke when moche spyryte comyth owt, as the voys of a 
man. The voys is clere that sowynth well and ryngeth without any 
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hollowness. Sharpe voyses ben full hyghe, shrylle voyses ben lowde 
and drawthe a longe and fylleth soone alle the place, as the noyse of 
trumpes. The harde voys is horse, and also the harde voys is grymme 
and grysely whan the sowne therof is vyolente, and as the sowne of 
thondre and of a felde (anvil) bete with grete malles. The rough voys 
is horse and sharplyd by smalle, and is styfled and dureth not longe, 
as the sowne of erthen vessell. The perfyghte voys is hyghe, swete, 
stronge and clere, hyghe to be well herde, clere to fyll the eeres, swete 
to pleyse and not to fere the herynge and to comfort the hertes to take 
hede thereto. 


In a monastic church, the singing was led in quire by a pre- 
centor on the north and a succentor on the south side (34). A 
number of medieval miniatures show a knot of monks grouped 
around a lectern at choir-practice (39, 49), led by the precentor 
from a great service-book of illuminated music pages with 
large square notes. 

As to how far the human voice was reinforced or accompanied 
by instrumental music, it would seem unlikely that this practice 
was generally adopted, save to some extent with the organ. The 
official attitude of the Church seems to have been that the only 
recognised music was that produced by the human voice, with a 
partial and limited exception in favour of the organ. Musicians 
(cf. 15) are carved ona Beverley capital, but it does not seem that 
their living counterparts would have found a place in the ser- 
vices of the Minster. Angels playing all sorts of instruments look 
down from gallery or boss, as at Exeter or Gloucester, but their 
actual sounds did not apparently add to the song of praise, and 
the “‘musicians’ galleries” found in certain great churches, as 
at the former cathedral, were probably filled with vocal per- 
formers, and used largely in connection with the Palm Sunday 
services. 

The organ, one of the most venerable of instruments, is 
mentioned in connection with churches at a very early date, 
but it does not seem that any great use of it was made until 
the later Middle Ages. Dunstan is said to have installed an 
organ at Glastonbury Abbey in the tenth century, and Count 
Elwin presented one to the Fenland convent of Ramsey at about 
the same early time. But the most famous early organ was the 
stupendous and terrifying instrument made for Alphege at 
Winchester in the same century. Its twenty-six bellows were 
worked by seventy blowers (presumably in relays), and to draw 
sound by two keyboards from its four hundred pipes two per- 
formers were required, as is seen in Saxon illuminations, When 
in full blast, it might have sounded rather like a flight of bombers 
tuning up; or perhaps something like the much later Halber- 
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stadt organ, it gave forth “a deep cross roar and fearsome 
grumbling, to which the number of little mixture pipes added an 
overpowering noise and a mighty scream.” 

The primitive keyboard of most of these organs had to be 
played by the performer pounding it with his fists. But for long 
after this there were few organs that could not more or less 
easily be moved about the church. The regular contemporary 
term “‘pair of organs” was used much as we say “‘pair of steps.” 
The handy “‘portative,” or “regal,” frequently appears in manu- | 
script illuminations, being used in processions, slung by a 
strap round the neck of the player, who manipulated the keys 
with one hand and the bellows with the other. The “positive” 
was larger, but capable of being moved on staves, like a sedan- 
chair. It was usual for a great church to possess several of these 
instruments, large or small. There were three, for instance, 
at Durham at the time of the suppression, the positions and uses 
of which are detailed in a later chapter (page 119). 

The men who played upon these instruments were choitr- 
masters and the like, clerical or lay; thus the convent of Muchel- 
ney in Somerset granted in 1446 an extremely liberal corrody 
to Ralph Drake, cantor, one condition being his daily attendance 
in quire and his teaching of four boys and as many monks as 
wished to play on the organ. At Durham there was a song 
school for six boys, the master of which, in addition to his 
vocal instruction, had to “plaie on the organs every principall 
daie, when the monnks did sing their high messe, and likewise 
at evensong.” However, at ““mattens and service at mydnighte”’ 
one of the brethren did duty at the instrument instead. 

It is probable that during service organ-playing was purely 
ancillary to singing, being used to enunciate the notes of the 
plain-song chant and generally as an accompaniment. Had an 
organist been able to launch into a primitive prelude on his own 
account, he would almost certainly have scandalised the eccle- 
siastical gathering. It was, however, impracticable at that time, 
for no music existed for him to play; he was unequal to anything 
like improvisation, and his rudimentary instrument was of very 
limited resources. Yet within a century came the dawn of organ 
music and the chorales of Heinrich Schiitz. It is interesting that 
at Durham at Corpus Christi a shrine was “‘sett in the Quere... 
and Te Deum solemnly songe and plaide of the Orgaynes, 
every man praysinge God”; and there can be no doubt that 
such use as was made of the instrument played a certain part in 
the advent of harmony and development of counterpoint, 
though few compositions written for it before the sixteenth 
century are known. Incidentally, there are pleasant illumina- 
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tions, some quite early, which show the player on a fairly large 
organ accompanied by a set of chime-bells, of the sort struck with 
hammers, with a pipe, and/or the hurdy-gurdy-like symphony 
(47). It would be pleasant to think that the juxtaposition of the 
bells above the organ implies that they added on occasion to 
the sweetness of church music. In this connection, the centuries- 
old link of handbell-ringers with the church is worth remem- 
bering, as also the fact that when the twelfth century Abbot 
Aelred of Cistercian Rievaulx found his sensitive ear outraged 
by the noise of the music at service, it was the “‘cymbals” as 
well as the organs of which he complained. 

We must think of this music as part of a splendid whole: the 
interior of the great church, rich with stained glass and painting, 
filled with stately tombs and gay with banners, its coloured 
gloom pricked by the flames of wax tapers. Then, as the convent 
processed in pairs around the long aisles, led by cross- and 
candle-bearers, and thurifers with smoking censers, the measured 
rhythm and deep rich tones of the chants would lend power and 
mystery to the culminating act of worship. 

Little use was made of the greater church fabrics for evening 
worship, though this was due less to the inadequacy of medieval 
artificial lighting than to the arrangement of the services, a 
great portion of which, sung and spoken, would be known by 
heart to the participants. Certainly they were able to maintain 
regular daily services in the dead of night. Recent advances in 
scientific discovery of the more lethal sort have, at the time of 
writing at least, given us some appreciation of what the 
medieval “blackout”? must really have been like; nor can we 
exactly envy the monks who, roused from their beds on some 
black and bitter midnight, had to grope their way into an icy 
church, lit by a few guttering lanterns or tapers, for the first 
service of the day. Some of us, too, who have had to listen to 
the interminable clichés of much Anglican sermonising might 
have tolerated what was in most cases the very meagre supply 
of sermons; but this defect, at the close of the age at least, 
must have caused serious dissatisfaction among a people which 
was soon to hear the voice of John Donne. 

Then as now, the service uses of a cathedral for lay folk were 
decidedly restricted; baptism, marriage or funerals within the 
fabric were reserved for a distinguished few, or those who by 
benefaction or local ties had a particular claim on the services 
of its body of clergy. For it must be remembered that the ideal 
that led to the appearance and maintenance of these great 
buildings was neither that of preaching the gospel to Christ’s 
faithful, nor of ministering to their spiritual needs, It was rather 
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that of a place where a body of men, withdrawn from the world 
and devoted absolutely to the service of God, could offer wor- 
ship of praise, prayer and sacrifice without ceasing, surrounded 
by the amenities necessary for their domestic life and material 
needs. It was an ideal never very easy of fulfilment, and connec- 
tions with the laity might well have been considered at. their 
best a distraction, and at their worst a harassing intrusion, 
leading occasionally in practice to long-drawn and acrimonious 
disputes. Often in the end it was found impossible to keep 
aloof from the busy human life which swarmed around, and it is 
significant that in the case of the Cistercian Order, which aimed 
the most strenuously at self-detachment and withdrawal, its 
very seclusion from the workaday world led eventually to the 
ruin of its great buildings, when the organisation which had 
maintained them had ceased to function. The Cistercian churches, 
with some of other Orders, are ruined or have disappeared ; but 
the majority of the fabrics with which this book is concerned 
still fulfil their devotional function to the benefit of secular 
congregations. If the original ideal has changed, we must not 
forget that under its stimulus some twelve generations of 
priests ministered continuously at their altars, while all the 
complex labour of great ecclesiastical organisations was main- 
tained; and whatever our attitude, we must remember with 
gratitude the men who brought these buildings into being and 
preserved them for posterity: statesmen-bishops or abbots 
who were also earnest and energetic helpers of the fabric, 
passionate expounders, and the quiet, forgotten multitude of 
holy and humble men of heart. 
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HOW IT WAS PLANNED 


Tue subject of this chapter may have a tedious sound to many 
for whom the story of church-building possesses a definite 
attraction. But if it were possible to convey the vision in cold 
print, to make the dry bones live, they would almost certainly be 
fascinated to watch the course of the developing art by which the, 


arrangement of a great medieval church was schemed, provision 


made for the ordering of its manifold and complex services, 
accommodation prepared for worshippers and pilgrims, and the 
whole compactly interlocked and adequately lighted. In the 
achievement of this task problems of increasing complexity 
were triumphantly solved, and formidable difficulties overcome 
with no sacrifice of dignity or beauty. It is sometimes said that 
there was little or no planning in the scientific sense before the 
nineteenth century. Let that be as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the master builders of the Middle Ages could plan with 
resourcefulness and ingenuity. And when to a great church 
were added all the domestic buildings of a monastery, it will be 
understood that the task was almost as complex as the arrange- 
ment of a modern hospital, and that they proved themselves 
equal to it. Then let us realise that we are actually reaching the 
last pages of a long chapter: the five medieval centuries are only 
the final stage of a story which harks back a thousand years 
before to the catacombs of Early Christian Rome, and even 
beyond, to that vanished, unknown, humble little building which 
could claim to be the first Christian church. The planning of the 
greater churches is the materialised interpretation of a subtle 
psychological interplay: in them are enshrined lofty aspirations 
of faith, high flights of ambition, humility and reverence side 
by side with ostentation and display, enterprising innovation 
wrestling with ecclesiastical conservatism, and, as it is hoped 
may be established, the results of national and even individual, 
temperament and characteristics. 

It is not possible to trace the whole chequered history of 
the planning of the major Christian church in the West, from 
its adoption of the basilican form in Rome, through the long 
centuries of the Dark Ages to the Romanesque achievement; 
but it may be remarked in passing that examples still remain in 
Italy of the primitive arrangement whereby the clergy sat around 
the apse facing the congregation, with the bishop in his cathedra 
in the midst. It must suffice that by the time of the Conquest 
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the monastic church had assumed the main lines from which it 
was to develop so remarkably during the medieval period; it 
was a large cruciform building with well-defined transepts, 
surmounted by a low central tower. 

First let us briefly consider the Presbytery or Sanctuary, con- 
taining the high altar, the most sacred spot in the whole church. 
A minimum of two bays was needed for it: one to contain the 
altar itself, standing free that it might be asperged from all sides, 
and one for the celebrant, sub-deacon and the rest of the staff 
of the mass. The free-standing high altar is one marked distinc- 
tion between the greater and the parish church, where only in 
a few instances, as at Newark, was it placed with a walk between 
it and the eastern wall. But the normal English twelfth-century 
presbytery was of four bays: one was needed for the ostia 
presbyterii, the two doorways by which the monks entered 
the sanctuary, and another for the smaller matins altar which 
frequently stood in front of the high altar, the use of which 
tended increasingly to be restricted to the celebration of high 
mass only. Henry VII refers to the Westminster matins altar 
in his will. It was in the presbytery that the need for greater 
space was early felt, and it was the first subject of extensive 
eastward enlargement. 

The altar usually stood on one or two broad steps above the 
presbytery floor, itself raised one step above the quire, which 
again was similarly raised above the nave. Only when the quire 
and presbytery, as at Canterbury, were built above a slightly 
excavated crypt was there a flight of steps. To the west was the 
Quire, accurately defined in the Prayer Book as a “place where 
they sing”; its spelling adopted here is preferable to “choir,” 
which is better applied to the body of singers. The term is often 
loosely used of the whole eastern limb, but it is actually the 
division containing the monks’ or canons’ stalls. Its length 
and position in the church both varied. With a short eastern 
limb the stalls would be in the crossing, and even extend into 
the eastern bays of the nave, a disposition which is still extant 
in churches where the architectural quire, or its dimensions, is 
largely Romanesque, or where the great stone pulpitum sur- 
vives, such as Norwich, Peterborough and Christchurch 
(57). With the short unaisled presbytery of the original Cis- 
tercian churches, the monks’ quire occupied much of the 
architectural nave, the western portion of which was the lay 
brothers’ chapel; there was no need for this order, in its austere 
and lonely seclusion, to bother about nave accommodation for 
a large lay congregation. But most greater churches, e.g. 
Lincoln, Southwell (94), Ely (13), Exeter (58), among a large 
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company, have been so far extended to the east that ritual and 
architectural quire are coterminous, and the stalls are arranged 
behind a screen placed across the east side of the crossing. Thus 
it comes about that the typical English greater fabric is really 
a twin of two churches, lay and clergy, set tandem-wise, a 
fact recognised by enterprising deans who frequently arrange 
popular evening services in the nave, or may alternate their 
evensong between one and the other. 

East of the presbytery was the Retroguire, which appears, if | 
at all, only in a very rudimentary form in twelfth-century 
Romanesque, but in the middle-medieval period assumes con- 
siderable proportions and importance as the depository of the 
feretory or shrine of the patron saint. Its planning will be con- 
sidered later on; here it will suffice to point out the widespread 
extent of its development in the later twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, due to the growing cult of the veneration of saints 
and their relics and the wish to attract great concourses of 
pilgrims and their offerings. This involved the replanning of 
the eastern limb; and, until the erection later of a few great 
reredoses, the shrine in all its splendour was visible on its high 
pedestal beyond the high altar, with which it competed in 
sanctity. Here, as with the long eastward quire, the fashion was 
set at Canterbury (p. 54), where to the greatly enlarged quire 
of Conrad and Ernulph was added, after the fire of 1174, a 
further considerable extension to the east for the chapel of St. 
Thomas 4 Beeket. Winchester, Ely and Worcester, among many 
others, soon followed suit. 

The Nave_or western limb was constructed of great length 
by the post-Conquest Benedictines: Peterborough has 11 bays, 
Winchester 12, Ely and St. Albans (56) 13 apiece,.and Norwich 
14(55). Nosuch vast naves were erected later ; indeed Winchester 
and St. Albans are among the longest churches in Christendom, 
though Old St. Paul’s (68), with its nave of 12 bays and 
immensely long quire, surpassed them in overall dimensions. 
The effect of this prolonged succession of arcades is internally ~ 
impressive, though there is often a certain monotony on the 
exterior (55). Even when the ritual quire projected three bays into 
the nave, 8 to 11 bays of the latter remained, and it is not easy 
to determine the reason for such enormous structures. Painted 
retedoses (32) placed against some of the north nave piers at St. 
Albans indicate an early use of nave altars, but even allowing for 
this, and the carrying out of certain stages of processional ritual, 
it is difficult to understand how such vast halls were ever fully 
used. Even the most extensive congregational worship would 
not have brought together assemblies sufficient to fill them. 
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The Transepts retained their importance to the end in the 
greater churches, in contradistinction to the parish churches, 
where they were frequently developed away by transforming 
aisle and chapel extensions. The symbolism of the cruciform 
shape may possibly have been not without its influence on their 
evolution, but constructionally the English builders doubtless 
found the cross-arms of immense value as abutment for the 
central tower, which retained its place as the standard English 
practice, while the French, with their high vaults, could only 
manage a light fléche. The transepts were also found convenient 
for the provision of chapels and altars, and were thus frequently 
extended and aisled. Experiments were tried with western 
transepts or chapels; but their out-of-the-way position generally 
led to their abandonment and replacement by a pair of eastern, 
or quire, transepts. On the far North-west of Europe, England 
never accomplished anything similar to the spacious atrium or 
natthex customary in the South; possibly, with the lack of 
strong sunlight, there appeared no necessity for it. Coupled 
Norman columns, remains of a Cistercian penthouse, do indeed 
survive at Fountains, but the feature is not found in later 
Cistercian churches. The spacious western porch, sometimes 
called a Galilee, is also of infrequent occurrence; the Early 
English masterpiece at Ely was projected in Romanesque times, 
but the name is misapplied to structures like the western Lady 
Chapel at Durham and the south transept porch at Lincoln. 

The Main Transepts were often originally built‘unaisled, with 
eastern apsidal chapels. Occasionally these latter were planned 
of unequal projection, as at Norman St. Albans, where the 
third pair, adjoining the presbytery, was of portentous length. 
Later, transepts were often built aisled, though usually on the 
east side only, each bay serving as a chapel, divided at first by 
solid walls, as still obtains in the Ely north transept, and later 
by screens between each and to the west. Bury indulged in 
eastern aisles ada small apsidal chapel as well. The eastern aisle 
arrangement was the most convenient and usual, but Exeter, 
Southwell and St. Albans (68) finished up with unaisled tran- 
septs. Some churches also experimented with western transept 
aisles at first; naturally, however, they proved unsuitable as 
chapels, for with correct orientation there was scarcely room in 
them for anyone beside the celebrant and his acolytes. Even- 
tually use was sometimes found for them as sacristies. There 
are western aisles in the transepts (e.g.) of Westminster, Beverley, 
York (67), Ely and Wells. At Winchester there are aisles all 
round the transepts, which are primitive Romanesque work; 
the return aisles across the ends may have served to connect 
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upper chapels, or to carry on the triforium passage. Old St. 
Paul’s (68) had, at 290 feet, the greatest transept projection; 
each arm had eastern and western aisles and bold porches, but 
the cathedral, like York, was destitute of eastern transepts, 
though unique in having a smallish octagonal chapter-house 
within the cloister enclosure. 

Following the abandonment of western transepts or chapels, 
Eastern Transepts had definitely established themselves as a 
feature of English design by the thirteenth century; examples 
occur in France, as at the second Cluny, begun in 1089, but are 
not common across the Channel, and are omitted from West- 
minster. It has been suggested that the feature was introduced 
from Cluny via Cluniac Lewes, of which the remodelled 
presbytery dates from 1100 (65); the resemblance between the 
eastern limbs of the two abbeys must have been marked enough, 
The first surviving instance, however, like much that is inno- 
vating, is at Canterbury (65), in Conrad and Ernulph’s quire, 
where the eastern transepts are of greater projection than the 
main pair, and have a pair of apsidal chapels each as against one 
only in the western. These were practically contemporary with 
St. Hugh’s eastern transepts at Lincoln. A range of aligned 
eastern chapels almost insensibly became a pair of eastern tran- 
septs, as was early the case at Hereford. Eastern transepts also _ 
occur at Salisbury, the only instance with eastern aisles (67), 
at Worcester, almost square on plan, and at Beverley. All these 
are of full height, and make an impressive projection which 
breaks the long, level roof-line of the quire. At Salisbury the 
eastern transepts are, however, spaced rather_too near to the \ 
main ones. Generally speaking the feature may be regarded as } 
‘an almost indispensable part of the favourite English termina- 
tion of angles ez echelon, and when as frequently happened they 
were set in line with the high altar, there is a gain both in dignity 
and in amplitude of lighting. In some Western cathedrals, how- 
ever, the eastern transepts are only of half, or aisle, height, with 
an immense loss of effect. Those at Wells particularly are poor 
little hutches (59) contrasted with their impressive counterparts 
at Worcester or Salisbury. 

The Chapter-house and Cloister. Though we cannot deal here 
with monastic buildings in general, we must glance at the 
polygonal chapter-house, one of the most individual features of 
national design, which even occurs in Gallic Westminster. There 
is a splendid series of these light and graceful buildings among 
the greater churches, from the Romanesque of Worcester, with 
its Norman central pillar, and Wells, raised above a vaulted 
lower storey. York is without a central pier, as is Southwell, 
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with its ornate Decorated carving. The majority are eight-sided, 
but there are, or were, decagonal examples at Hereford and 
Lincoln, and the vanished chapter-house of Abbey Dore had 


' cloisters which survive date from the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries: England has no rich Romanesque example like St. 
Trophime, Arles; only a few small examples like the Infirmary 
Cloister at Canterbury date from Norman times. Interesting 
survivals in cloisters are the study carrels at Gloucester, where 
there is also astone towel recess, while some retain the remains 
of the monks’ lavatorium, and there are also to be found the 
marks of the novices’ games, such as nine-men’s-morris, recently 
recommended as a blackout distraction. 
* * * ; 

Such are the elements which make up the warp and woof of 
the greater church fabric; it remains to see something of the 
graceful and intricate patterns into which they were woven. The 
process by which the great Romanesque-Benedictine abbey 
church was transformed into the full-fledged English cathedral 
is a long and complicated one, to which small justice can be 
done here; each individual instance, indeed, invites its own 
careful tracing down. Many factors went to this transformation 
of a gloomy, massive structure into a creation of lightness and 
grace: the requirements of developing religious practice, epis- 
copal enterprise, the desire for popular attraction, increasing 
skill and lightness in construction. Some two and a half centuries 
separate the first planning of Norwich (53) or St. Albans (56) from 
the finished York (25, 67), but though most of the impelling 
causes were well at work by the thirteenth century’s first quarter, 
and the designers had by then felt their way to the chief alter- 
native types of plan, the English method was characteristically 
one of careful and tentative experiment. 

The plans of the great Benedictine abbeys erected in the direct 
post-Conquest period naturally followed those of contemporary 
abbeys in Normandy, such as St. Nicholas Caen; then were built, 
sometimes over the best part of a century, the vast naves we 
have noticed, unequalled in later years. With typical conser- 
vatism the monks went on steadily adding bay after bay, at 
e.g. Ely, Norwich and Peterborough, without regard to the 
changes in design which were taking place, so that this solid 
Romanesque is often almost contemporary with the Wells nave 
ot St. Hugh’s quire at Lincoln. Much of the original arrange- 
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ment is to be seen at Gloucester (7), Peterborough, and 
above all, at Tewkesbury (60) and Norwich (53), where the 
Norman apses were remodelled in the fourteenth century with- 
out much alteration to the plan. No major English church, 
however, has escaped without a radical transformation of some 
kind of its east end. 

Of churches which pre-date the coming of the Normans, the 
Saxon Canterbury was of basilican type, with shallow apses to 
east and west, but the Confessor’s Westminster, of which the 
eastern limb was barely finished, had two apsidal chapels of 
unequal length to the transepts and a wide ambulatory around 
the apse, though, what is decidedly unusual, it is thought that 
projecting chapels were lacking. The long English Romanesque 
fabrics were usually surmounted by a central tower over the 
crossing, as at St. Albans (121). Occasionally also there were 
twin western towers, as were projected at St. Albans and are 
extant at Durham, Southwell, Chichester and elsewhere; but 
no such varied and original tower groupings were essayed as 
in the Rhenish provinces, in which Romanesque perhaps 
attained its most striking development. There is nothing here, 
for instance, to compare with Laach, Worms, Tournai, or, later, 
Laon. Peterborough never realised its tower-concept in full, 
and demure little Exeter alone possessed flanking towers, 
formed by raising the original transepts (58). 

The Three Parallel Eastern Apses form an extremely venerable 
termination which dates back to Early Christian times, and, as 
may be seen in Cattaneo, is still current in Italy, as at Torcello 
Cathedral, S. Abbondio at Como, S. Michele at Pavia, and else- 
where. It occurred at the seventh-century Oxford Cathedral, 
and, after the Conquest, in Norman Hereford (65), but it 
afforded little space for an elaborate ritual, and none for pro- 
cessions. Consequently, the form was found cramped and ill- 
adapted to expanding requirements. It survives in Normandy 
at St. Georges de Boscherville, Cerisy and elsewhere, and often 
the side aisle-endings were square externally, and sometimes 
internally as well, as at Lanfranc’s Canterbury. But here it was 
abandoned and there were no survivors, unless we can count 
the great central apse of Peterborough which towers above the 
square fifteenth-century retroquire. If, however, the area of the 
side apses is applied to the outside of the central apse, we get 
a passage surrounding it, and giving immediate and easy access 
to as many chapels as the builders cared to construct. Thus we 
arrive at the second great type of Romanesque plan, far more 
convenient and advanced, and of later and distinctly French 
origin. It occurs at St. Martin de Tours at the end of the tenth 
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century, at St. Benoit-sur-Loite and at the rebuilt Cluny, whence, 
on account of its importance and prestige, the plan may be 
reckoned to have emanated as a standard. In defiance, perhaps, 
of strict etymology this combination will for convenience be 
called the chevet. If its reign in this country was brief, it was 
introduced in the majority of the greater Anglo-Norman abbeys: 
Bury St. Edmunds, with three small radiating chapels, Cluniac 
Lewes with five (ca. 1100) (65), transforming after 23 years a 
shorter replica of the Confessor’s Westminster, which was again 
duplicated at Henry I’s Reading in 1121. 

But no sooner had these great churches arisen than their 
eastern extension and remodelling began, towards the end of 
the eleventh, throughout the twelfth, and in still greater measure 
during the next century. This process ran parallel with the 
building of the Cistercian and Augustinian abbeys; in it the 
Romanesque apses were swept away, and the square-ended 
English cathedral plan of varying types was evolved. The 
crypt also was discarded, but the central tower and boldly pro- 
jecting transepts retained a firm hold to the end. The impelling 
causes of this thorough-going and revolutionary transformation 
were fourfold: the requirements of processional ritual, the 
increase in the veneration of saints and their relics, the devotion 
paid to the Virgin Mary, and the necessity for multiple altars 
for the canons and the larger number of monks in priest’s orders. 

In England there was always a special fondness for Pro- 
cessions, in the great monastery church (36, 37) as in the 
humblest village fabric, and no doubt the picturesque cere- 
monial and pageantry brought brightness to many a drab life. 
Contemporary descriptions of medieval processions have filled 
books, indeed a library: we can at least visualise the asperging 
of the altars and the long file of cross- and candle-bearers, 
celebrant and attendants, followed by the monks or canons in 
pairs, wending its way around the ambulatory from north to 
south to the west door, and concluding with a service with 
prayers for the dead outside the screen, through which the 
religious passed into the quire for High Mass. Processions have 
already been treated in greater detail in the previous chapter 
(pages 27 to 30). At great festivals the procession would also 
pass around three walks of the cloister and outside the church 
(36, 37); the blessed sacrament would be carried, or relics 
Jof the patron saint in a portable shrine]. The ceremonies of Palm 
Sunday especially must have been of a haunting beauty. The pro- 
cession halted outside the closed west portals, and a band of 
singers inside sang the hymn gloria laus et honor while the pro- 
cession choir joined in the refrain. 
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The Veneration of Saints and their Relics had much increased in 
England by the end of the twelfth century; it was the ambition 
of every great medieval church to possess and display relics or 
remains of an array of celebrated saints, at whose shrines miracles 
might be worked for the attraction of a constant flow of pilerims 
and their offerings. The sums thus contributed by multitudes of 
the highest and the humblest during generations were so vast as 
to provide not only for splendid shrines, and covers jewelled 
and plated with gold and silver, but for reconstruction of the 
buildings on a lavish scale. The welcome afforded by Abbot 
Thokey at Gloucester to the murdered body of Edward II, most 
pathetically futile of kings, proved so profitable that not only 
was the east end transformed into a splendour of airy grace (7), 
but sufficient funds were available to rebuild the entire church if 
the monks had wished. The vanished riches at Canterbury (page 
114) may be realised from Erasmus’s and other contemporary 
descriptions. Archbishop Stephen Langton was prominent, in. 
what Bishop Stubbs has called the golden age of English 
churchmanship, in the foundation of saint shrines, and the list 
of major English churches which possessed relics of the highest 
veneration is too long to recount; the subject is touched on in 
more detail in a later chapter (pages 113, 115). The shrines . 
themselves have vanished, with the exception of the Con- 
fessor’s in Roman mosaic at Westminster, but the pedestals 

~remain at Hereford, Chester (130), Oxford and St. Albans, the 
last three cleverly pieced together from shattered fragments. 

The Cult of the Virgin in the twelfth century had developed to 
a special extent in England, which was regarded as the chief 
jewel in her crown. This devotion was strongly urged upon the 
faithful by prominent bishops, and the consequent increase in 
the services of Our Lady demanded larger accommodation for 
the full chapter of monks and canons who attended them, and 
facilities for the finer and more developed music by which they 
wete accompanied. Already Norman Winchester had thrown 
out an apsidal eastern chapel, of which the crypt remains, 
though above ground its replacement is of the fifteenth century. 
Similarly, Gloucester and Hereford have had three eastern Lady 
Chapels apiece; at the former, the small eastern pentagonal 
chapel temains in the crypt, but the present fifteenth-century 
hall (76) has displaced a thirteenth-century successor. Two 
enriched Norman western Lady Chapels occur, at Glastonbury 
in the building known as St. Joseph’s Chapel, and at Durham 

_in the so-called Galilee; at the latter, the ineradicable aversion 
of St. Cuthbert for the female sex expressed itself in the opening 
of cracks in the ground when attempts were made to build the 
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Virgin’s chapel to the east. The lovely luxuriant Lady Chapel 
of Ely, like the vanished one of Peterborough, is to the north. 
The Provision of Multiple Altars became a necessity for the 
daily duty masses of the increased number of monastic brethren 
in orders, and of the canons, who were without exception 
ordained. For these the high altar, restricted mostly to the 
service of high mass, was unavailable. Every saint’s chapel 
contained an altar for services in which his intercession was 
pleaded; hence we have chapels and altars in transepts, quire 
aisles, and indeed any spot where there was space for them. 

By the Englishman’s method the chapels and altars are dis- 
tributed in numerous echeloned, right-angles.(67), whereas the 
Frenchman tucked them away compactly in the circular sweep 
of his chevet (66). Similarly, whem later there was need for 
chantries and family chapels, the French were able to make 
provision for them neatly between their great projecting 
buttresses, sometimes here and there, but more often in a con- 
tinuous series forming in effect another outer aisle. This in 
Eugland was only accomplished at Chichester and collegiate 
Manchester. In the English cathedral, the little miniature 
chantries crowd the quire arcades (154) or fill the spaces between 
the nave piers (153), for the buttresses are not generally of 
sufficient projection to contain them, though King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge managed to squeeze a complete series 
between them. 

The Process of Eastern Remodelling and Extension. The first 
cathedral to undertake eastward extension was Canterbury, 
where the improvement of Lanfranc’s cramped and stumpy 
quire, with its central apse and square-ended quire aisles, was 
an urgent task. It was rebuilt between 1090 and 1115, only 
thirteen years after its completion, under Priors Ernulph and 
Conrad, and the resulting quire of eleven bays was the longest 
in Europe. In 1170 came the murder of Becket, and four years 
later the fire, and the Gallic rebuilding of the quire by William 
of Sens was followed by the addition of St. Thomas’ (now 
mistakenly called the Trinity) Chapel from 1180; his body was 
transferred there forty years later. The result is an unsurpassed 
eastern limb of fifteen bays, of the highest significance in 
English medieval construction (8, 62). But its French style failed 
to commend itself to English builders, nor did they adopt its 
rounded chevet. Nevertheless, the fashion of a long quire and 
presbytery, in which the monks could hold their services in 
dignified and spacious seclusion, was increasingly followed in 
the spate of eastern remodelling, and the precedent of a large 
feretory chapel behind the high altar was also quickly seized 


62 Canterbury Cathedral: The site of Becket’s Shrine, seen 
from the Ambulatory of the Trinity Chapel 
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upon. As we have seen, Canterbury also introduced, following 
the example of Lewes some three-quarters of a century earlier, 
the innovation of eastern transepts. 

A number of expedients were tried, many experiments 
attempted, but through them almost without exception runs 
the well-marked English predilection for the straight end. The 
usual explanation of the influence of the Celtic square ending 
derived from Irish missionaries does not seem entirely adequate, : 
but there is no gainsaying the strength of the tendency: it must 
have been a very definite inclination that caused the straighten- 
ing of the Melbourne apse, while in the thirteenth-century 
remodelling of St. Albans no less than seven apses were swept 
away (68). The secular canons at Southwell in 1230 reputedly 
eliminated four apses, but if, as is sometimes conjectured, the 
Norman transepts had had two apsidal chapels apiece, it was 
six that disappeared. In addition, a number of early churches 
adopted an arrangement of straight ends from the first: it is 
only necessary to mention Old Sarum, St. Cross Winchester, 
Tynemouth and St. Andrews. Another influence for the 
straight-angle plan was the coming of the Cistercians, whose 
abbeys, austerely Transitional Se ptacenilly Hatly Hagin, were 
arising by the close of the twelfth century. It is unnecessary to 
speculate how far their plan was due to Burgundian influence ; 
it is enough that the typical plan of an early Cistercian church, 
such as Kirkstall, has a short presbytery, the walls of which 
ptoject some distance into the crossing, as though a longer 
sanctuary had been pushed inward towards the west (66). 
The eastern side of each transept was filled with two or three 
narrow chapels divided by screen walls, in a fashion rather 

_ reminiscent of fives-courts or stable-stalls. But the Cistercians, 
for all their austerity, were human; and later they worked out 
less cramped and ampler plans. 

It was at Hereford and Romsey that the germ of the typical 
English cathedral arrangement was worked out; both churches 
were of decided importance as pointing the way which led to 
the fuller developments of the thirteenth century. Quite early 
Hereford had remodelled away its three archaic terminal apses 
in favour of a small feretory chapel, with a procession path 
giving access to pairs of square-ended eastern chapels—call 
them eastern transepts if you will—and beyond, a larger pro- 
jecting central chapel, with a vestibule of a central pier and two 
atches, repeated tandem-fashion (65). This is still extant, and 
while the effect is somewhat dark and gloomy, it represents in 
rudimentary fashion the form which later attained such grace 
and subtlety at Salisbury and Well$. Romsey (63) affords a 
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fairly close parallel. The presbytery terminates in two arches 
with a central pier; the procession path passes by quire-aisle 
chapels, apsidal internally but straight on the outside, while 
eastward was a double chapel, now vanished. Chichester had 
its new tetroquire before the close of the twelfth century, with 
a long Lady Chapel added in the thirteenth century, and Win- 
chester and Worcester followed suit. Hence when ca. 1228 
“arose at Salisbury the only great English cathedral built to a 
homogeneous design, unfettered by the remains or dimensions 
of an earlier structure, there was a full-fledged plan, logical and 
symmetrical, ready for its use (67). The eastern transepts are 
of full elevation, but the quire aisles and Lady Chapel project 
at the lower aisle height (3). Internally,-the three arches of 
the presbytery afford noble vistas to the daring, if somewhat 
attenuated and spidery, lightness of the Lady Chapel, while on 
the exterior the eye ranges over a series of terraced stages 
higher and higher from the end, past the twin transept gables, 
_ in a fretted pyramid to the incomparable spire (3, 77). Nothing 
could contrast more diametrically with the broad sweep of the 
French chever than this grouping of projecting yet diminishing. 
right-angles in eastern transept, quire aisle and Lady Chapel. 

The Frenchman has worked all his elements into a many-aisled 
polygonal, or circular-ended, hall (66, 29); the English master- 
builder in the South and West schemed his jutting right-angles 
en echelon, as if inscribed in a V-shape (3, 59). 

Exeter, Winchester and St. Albans’s are worthy fellows, but 
the undoubted masterpiece of this plan is Wells. Beyond the 
three arches behind the high altar, the genius of its designer 
has set no fewer than six.cunningly-spaced piers, with spreading, 
palm-like vaulting to cover the ever-empty feretory Chapel! 
(70), and the procession path, which are a prelude to the 
pentagonal Lady Chapel, with its deep-toned survivals of 
ancient glass. The succession of enchanting vistas that results 
no illustration can adequately render. To one at least the retro- 
quire of Wells forms the supreme radiant point of English 
medieval building. 

Nevertheless, with all its merits, the Salisbury-Wells arrange- 
ment only tells half the story of the English plan; did the 
builders of the North regard it as fussy and finikin, or had they 
never seen it at close quarters to put it to the test? Certainly it 
is complex, and all the salient angles and re-entrants inevitably 
require a great deal of setting out. The fact remains that in all 

‘the North and Hast, at Old St. Paul’s, and even at Western 


1 Wells was never able to deposit the body of a patron saint; two efforts for the 
anonisation of Bishop John de la Marchia proved unsuccessful. 
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65 Eastern Terminations 
(1) Canterbury : Lanfranc’s Church shaded ; original quire ending 
in outline. (2) The Lewes Chever ; earlier ending dotted. (3) The 
Tewkesbury Chevet. (4) Hereford as remodelled; original triapsal 
ending dotted. 
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(1)-(5) Cistercian: (1) Kirkstall ; (2) Jervaulx ; (3) Fountains ; 
(4) Abbey Dore ; (5) The Beaulieu Chevet. (6) Typical French 
Plan (Bourges). 


67 Cathedral Plans 


(1) York : Northern and Eastern Type ; the Pillared Hall. 
(2) Salisbury : Southern and Western Type, with projecting 


Eastern Chapel of lower height. 
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68 Cathedral Plans 


(1) St. Albans: Southern and Western Type ; Romanesque 
Terminations in outline. 


(2) Old St. Paul’s : Northern and Eastern Type. 
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Worcester, the Lady Chapel was carried right through to the 
extreme east at full height, and the long roof-line runs un- 
diminished to the end. There is no denying the largeness of 
scale of this plan from the exterior—especially when, as at, 
Lincoln or Ely, it is seen crowning a height. In the interior 
there is also a spacious dignity and simplicity (25, 94, 103) even 
if the loss of screen and shrine has bereft the great buildings of 
seclusion, mystery and splendour. It is interesting that in this 
last, grandest and simplest evolution of plan-type, the cathedral 
paralleled the ultimate development of the parish church, which 
also became a screen-divided hall, pillared throughout from 
east to west. Save for the projecting transepts, there is little but 
size to differentiate York from St. Nicholas’, King’s Lynn and 
its fellows, though here again the loss of the original screens 
often forms a grievous deprivation. 

At the same time it must be admitted that, noble as is the 
conception of the great pillared cruciform hall, none of its chief 
examples stand out in the provision of Lady Chapels: that at 
York is only of two bays; Lincoln, with its dedication to the 
Virgin, dispenses with a chapel to her, and Ely built its gem 
hall of radiant Decorated apart to the north (117). Lichfield 
has a full-height Lady Chapel, save for Henry VII’s Chapel at 
Westminster the only apsidal example; its splendid windows 
are largely filled with old Flemish glass. 

There is perhaps no plan which is ideal as a type of this last, 
simplest but stateliest development. York (25, 67) has no 
eastern transepts, though the exterior effect of them is ingeniously — 
contrived by a built-out upper stage with double-height 
windows ; Old St. Paul’s (68) had the same lack; Beverley comes 
nearest, but the exterior effect is diminished by the absence 
of a high central tower (118). Worcester, perhaps, is most 
completely worked out, though it has suffered from opinionated 
meddlings, and its fronts are mostly modern substitutes. 

It has been pointed out that these types each keep to a defined 
geographical province: if a line were drawn from the Dee to 
the Thames, from Chester to London, following the course of 
Watling Street, the Salisbury-Wells type would generally be 
found to the south and west, the Lincoln-York type to the east 
and north. This is in fact very largely the case, though Wor- 
cester, well to the west, is a notable example of the full-height 
east end, and St. Albans, just inside the York-type line, has a 
long low Lady Chapel. Glasgow also, far to the north, is a 
variation of the Salisbury plan, with an eastern-projecting 
pillared ambulatory and chapel-range above the finest of the 
thirteenth-century crypts; and it will be seen that it had fellows 
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at Abbey Dote (69) and once at Glastonbury. Other exceptional 
instances ate supplied by the Cistercians, who followed their 
own traditions apart from geographical position (66), and by the 
remains of apsidal Benedictine-Romanesque at Norwich (53), 
Peterborough, Gloucester (7) and Canterbury (62). 

The Eastern Termination of a Cross-Hall. A variant which only 
twice occurs is the addition of a large hall right across the east 
end of a church, thus making it of T- or hammerhead-shape, as 
though the eastern transepts had been transferred from the 
presbytery to the extreme end. It makes a noble and impressive 
ending (42), as the cross-hall is of full height, and could afford 
space for as many as nine altars, by which name it is known at 
Fountains (33), and also at Durham, the only other example, 
possibly derived from it, where it replaced a central apse. 

The Developed Cistercian Plan. Meanwhile the individual- 
working Cistercians had evolved an ampler form of plan. Even 
with them their earlier type must have been found cramped, and 
it gave way in a number of instances, such as Byland and 
Jervaulx (66), to a completely-aisled eastern limb of four 
to six bays, with an eastern range of fives-court chapels. Dore, 
however, built four piers across the ambulatory east of the high 
altar (66), the eastern walk being given over to little chapels, 
where traces of the low dividing walls remain (69). On the 
plan the accommodation looks restricted, but in the building 
itself it is seen that it is spacious enough for the slender staff 
of a remote and exclusively-ordered establishment; actually the 
capitals and vaulting afford most effective and graceful vistas. 
At Dore, the alteration in plan was made in course of con- 
struction; the church dates from ca. 1160, the sanctuary from 
ca, 1180 and the east end from ca. 1190. The plan, of course, 
postulates no projecting Lady Chapel, and the two other chief 
instances of it are later; of the thirteenth century are the upper 
church and crypt of Glasgow Cathedral, with three piers and 
four chapels, and of the fourteenth century Glastonbury, in the 
rebuilding of the twelfth-century east end. Here, as at Dore, 
there are four piers and five compartments, but the centre one 
now gives access to the fifteenth-century Edgar Chapel, built on 
to the east. At Glasgow, a square fifteenth-century chapter- 
house has been tacked on to the north angle. Southwark has a 
retroquire with six equally-spaced piers, which, if it does not 
rise to the subtlety of Wells, is noble enough, though as there 
was once a Lady Chapel there could not have been a continuous 
range of eastern chapels. 

The Passing of the Chevet. By the end of the twelfth century 
the apse, as a feature of new or re-building, was virtually extinct. 
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yz The 13th-Century East Crypt of Rochester Cathedral 
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Nevertheless, the form did not succumb without a struggle; the 
extent of its “come-back”’ may be judged from the following - 
instances. The plan of William of Sens at Canterbury lacked 
imitators, though the quire lengthening set the fashion for many 
a later church. Similarly, the polygonal apse of French West- 
minster was ignored, and remained a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness (29). At Pershore, an apsed quire was built in 1223 and 
remains with rebuilt apse (54), and at Lincoln, St. Hugh’s 
quire of 1192-1200 probably terminated in a rather stumpy and 
constricted polygonal apse, with seven radiating chapels. But 
this was built only to endure for some sixty years; in 1256-1320 
the noble Angel Quire (110) arose on its site as St. Hugh’s 
shrine-chapel, and to it his body was translated in 1280. Almost 
contemporaty, ¢a. 1192, was the first of three curious reversions 
to the chevet out of due time. It was then that the Cistercians, 
those independent apostles of rule and T-square, produced, at 
Croxden in Staffordshire, a somewhat flattened-curved chever, 
with a cluster of five radiating chapels all close together. The 
second instance is even more surprising: at Beaulieu Abbey 
appears, ca. 1246, the most complete chevet ever constructed in 
England, with ten radiating chapels inside the main wall of the 
apse, divided by screen walls (66). It is thought that one 
Durandus, over thirty years mason at Rouen, was imported to 
work on it, and he may very well have been responsible for the 
design. Hayles of the Holy Blood in Gloucestershire had a 
similar plan, and all three are probably derived from the second 
Clairvaux, just as the earlier Cistercian churches may have taken 
their straight lines from the first. 

So passed the chevet from English building, in spite of all its 
advantages of convenience and ample accommodation, with 
equally ample provision for symmetrically arranged chapels— 
factors which ensured its adoption in France as the standard, 
where, but for the few great hall churches, it always held the 
field. But the Englishman would have none of it. Three reasons 
may be suggested for this stubborn opposition: its foreignness, 
and the difficulties of lighting and of orientation. It may have 
been associated in the English designer’s mind with foreign 
buildings staffed with foreign priests, imposed on him from an 
alien source; in over a century from the Conquest there was 
time for national feeling to arise. Then, with a chevet it is not 
easy to light the high altar, for the ground storey windows look 
into the chapels, and it is necessary to rely on the clerestory, 
which, if of Norman slits or narrow lancets, would prove 
inadequate. Some of the great French churches are on the 
gloomy side, and this would be accentuated under our cloudier 
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skies. Then again, as has been pointed out by observers such as 
Dr. Helen Rosenau, the English, more than the men of the 
Continent, set great store by exact eastern altar orientation, and 
with radiating chapels the middle chapel alone gave a precise 
eastward position. The European folk did not bother: they 
centred the altars to face north or south-east as might be, but 
that the Enclish were fastidious is shown by attempts at Tewkes- 
bury and Westminster to get the altars facing nearer east 
by placing them against the easternmost side of the chapel. 
This, however, was clumsy, and to a purist an unsatisfactory 
compromise. 

The Crypt, like the apse, was one Romanesque feature which 
failed to establish itself, and died out except at Old Paul’s, 
Glasgow and Rochester (72) by the end of the twelfth century. 
Like the triple eastern apse, it had a very venerable pedigree, 
dating back to the catacombs of ancient Rome. Many crypts, as 
the repositories of venerated relics, are, or were, invested with 
peculiar sanctity. Subterranean churches are not uncommon in 
Italy; there is at Brescia a church, now a museum of Christian. 
antiquities, which is triple; the lowest is the oldest, and dates 
from the seventh century. In England, the Romanising Wilfrid’s 
crypts at Hexham and Ripon are still extant ; they are of the same 
period. Saxon crypts are also to be seen at Wing in Buckingham- 
shire and Repton, and there is a small sunk ambulatory at 
Brixworth. Among the cathedrals, Canterbury has three spacious 
Norman crypts of different dates; one of them was a Lady 
Chapel, and was brilliant and glowing with jealously-guarded 
treasures, as can be read in Erasmus’s account; in another 
the descendants of the Huguenot weavers hold their French 
Protestant services to this day. Important crypts also remain 
at Gloucester, Winchester and Worcester (71), as well as at 
Lastingham Priory Church, Yorkshire, and at St. Peter’s in the 
East, Oxford. 

The cathedral crypts afford a faithful record of the original 
eastern terminations, long since transformed above; we can 
thus see the three radiating chapels of Gloucester, while Win- 
chester shows its ambulatory, with two small square side-chapels 
and a projecting apsidal Lady Chapel. In Worcester crypt (71), 
the wide ambulatory was filled in round the apse-end when the 
thirteenth-century quire was built; there are two rectangular 
side chapels. The bodies of saints were first interred in crypts, 
as we have seen with Becket at Canterbury in 1170, but it was 
inevitably found that the best arranged crypt was insufficient 
for throngs of pilgrims. In some cases the floor of the chutch 
was cut away so that the shrine could be seen without descending, 
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as at Echternach in Luxembourg, in the pilgrimage basilica 
of St. Willibrod, a Northumbrian saint of the seventh century, 
apostle of the Friesians, who died there as Bishop of Utrecht 
and is still commemorated by a remarkable dancing procession. 
Nevertheless, little could counterbalance the inherent disad- 
vantages of an underground chamber; it was gloomy, stuffy, 
ill-lit with the best methods of medieval illumination, and 
highly inconvenient in dealing with crowds, including cripples, 
the infirm and the diseased, whose regulation was doubtless 
attended with accidents. So the crypt disappeared from practical 
church building. 


* * * * 


We have now seen something of the shaping of the dual 
solution of the English builders for the cathedral plan. But in 
addition to variants and hybrids, there were frequent cases of 
arrested development, of imperfect metamorphosis: the estab- 
lishment was not of sufficient size or importance for an amply- 
planned sanctuary; many convents were always small and out- 
of-the-way, and finance could not have stood the strain of an 
ambitious building—the spirit was sluggish and the funds were 
weak. Fortunately, however, the use of an imperfect or restricted 
plan does not imply that the church may not be of gracious or 
impressive proportions, as is the case at Brinkburn. 

These lesser lights of the ecclesiastical constellation, many of 
them small and dim, are numerous, and vary in their planning, 
both as regards the church and the domestic ranges. Some are 
hopelessly ruined or have entirely, or all but, disappeared. 

First are churches with the normal projecting Lady Chapel, 
but with inadequate provision for that distinguishing mark 
between the first and lesser rank, the procession path. Here the 
altars of the quire aisle chapels are usually close against the 
procession route, as at Bristol, Great Malvern, Manchester, 
Wenlock and Binham. At Bristol, many a procession participant 
must have stumbled on the double step of the north quire altar 
pedestal, for this was cut away at the corner, as is still visible, 
though the platform has been built up again for a tomb. St. 
Davids is very like Bristol. Other churches abandoned eastern 
chapels and were content with a three-sided ambulatory. 

In the next group of churches the quire is aisled but the 
presbytery aisleless ; the procession therefore had to pass before 
the high altar. This disadvantage, it was apparently thought, 
was more than counteracted by the excellent lighting of the 
high altar from three sides, as at Rochester Cathedral; and it is 
at least arguable that the offerings at the shrine of the baker- 
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saint, St. William of Perth, would have financed a completely 
aisled east end if it had been desired. This form is also found in 
Augustinian houses, as Cartmel, Walsingham and Lanercost; 
such Benedictine churches as Tynemouth as well as Rochester ; 
and at Wimborne, secular-collegiate. It is sometimes difficult, 
especially in view of later meddlings with the altar position, to 
determine whether the unaisled projection was originally 
presbytery or Lady Chapel, and careful research on such points 
as the original site of the high altar is required. 

A further stage is the church with quire and sanctuary 
both unaisled, or rather in which the eastern limb, entirely 
aisleless, forms the presbytery, and the quire occupies the 
crossing and eastern nave-bays. It has been seen that this 
arrangement was typical of earlier Cistercian churches, and was 
also current in the thirty-odd churches of the Premonstratensians, 
who paralleled the Cistercians in austerity as in church plan. 
There is nothing but its unaisled nave to differentiate mid- 
thirteenth-century Bayham from a church of earlier Cistercian 
type. It is also the plan of smaller churches of various orders in 
remote places: Brecon and Lindisfarne, Benedictine; Brinkburn 
and Llanthony, Augustinian. At Brinkburn the nave has only 
one aisle, which was not infrequent, for the earlier cloister 
precluded an aisle on the other side. Bolton Priory in Yorkshire 
is another instance of this, though here the eastern aisleless limb 
contains quire as well as presbytery, as also at Maxstoke. Ottery 
St. Mary is unique in having two transeptal towers like Exeter, 
its model for design. 

Finally we must group together some plans of small and 
remote convents and of special Orders, such as the Carthusians, 
Friars and Gilbertines. The plans conform to no general form, 
and the houses are mostly ruined or put to other uses,—e.g. the 
Blackfriars’ Norwich church is now a civic hall, and the nave 
of the London Austin Friars’ was the Dutch church till it was 
bombed in 1940. Most friars’ churches show a vaulted passage- 
way between nave and quire, sometimes surmounted by a 
hexagonal central tower, such as survives at King’s Lynn. 
Generally, nave and quire are two unaisled parallelograms, 
though Norwich had an aisled nave. At Mount Grace, the 
principal Carthusian establishment, explored by Sir W. St. 
John Hope, the church shows a short unaisled nave, an 
eastern limb with a towered passage between, and irregular 
chapels. The Gilbertines, with their dual provision for 
monks and nuns, affected a church of twin naves, quires 
and presbyteries separated by a solid wall, as at Watton 
Priory, Yorkshire, their largest house, and the mother church 
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at Sempringham, Lincolnshire, recently investigated by Mr. 
Hugh Braun, F.S.A. Of the warlike order of Knights Templars 
who favoured a round plan for their churches, the Temple 
Church, London remained till recently bombed, while Little 
Maplestead, Essex is of the Knights Hospitallers. There is a 
round Norman castle chapel at Ludlow, and two round Churches 
of the Sepulchre at Cambridge and Northampton which probably 
owe their form to these orders, but are actually parochial. 

We can now glance briefly at planning in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the majority of the greater churches 
had taken shape, and work was largely confined to reconstruc- 
tions, with a few rebuildings. There was one final development 
towards spaciousness and simplification; to abolish aisles and 
arcades, and build a great open hall. The effect of such a hall- 
church would have been magnificent if, say, Wolsey had thus 
rebuilt Oxford Cathedral with his Cardinal College. This plan 
was, however, little recognised except for chapels, so in our 
late-flowering Gothic comes the triple splendour of the Chapels 
Royal: King’s College at Cambridge (86), Eton College, and 
St. George’s at Windsor. To these the Lady Chapels of Ely 
and Gloucester (76) had already shown the way. And if we 
may sigh that no Albi rises cliff-like from English soil, we 
may at least extend proud and grateful recognition of the 
grandeur of this crowning contribution of our medieval art. 


* * * 


By the middle of the fourteenth century the tale of greater 
church planning was nearly told; we have seen the grace of 
Exeter and Wells, and realised the importance of the contri- 
bution of York, if its general design is undistinguished (25). In 
the fifteenth century the reverse is found: there is excellent 
design, but little that is novel or remarkable in arrangement. 
Episcopal and monastic building was restricted; the Black 
Death had dealt abbey and priory a heavy blow from which, 
until the Dissolution 180 years later, they never recovered, and 
now burgher, merchant, town and gild became the impelling 
factors in building, which passed predominantly to the sphete 
of the parish church. So East Anglia produced its lantern fabrics, 
Somerset its towers, Devon its wide-aisled screen churches; 
but the tale of the greater churches at this time is largely one of 
remodelling, not unimpressive, but mostly reliant on earlier 
dimensions. The non-clerestoried quire of Bristol is a striking 
and original work (p. 100), if its processional accommodation 
is cramped. But in Perpendicular we lack a Salisbury of the 
fifteenth century—the skill and craftsmanship were there, but 
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the opportunity was wanting. Fifteenth-century rebuildings 
generally produced an enclosed quire with just enough room at 
the end of the aisles for the procession, but without a cluster of 
eastern chapels: so it was at Christchurch, Great Malvern (12), 
and Sherborne, where the thirteenth-century eastern chapel was 
allowed to remain. At Bath the presbytery occupies only three 
bays east of the tower, and the whole new church takes up just 
the space of the earlier Norman nave. 

Even in so inadequate and cursory an outline as this, it can 
perhaps be seen that English major church planning represents 
an achievement of which we have every cause to be proud. 
The course was long and winding, the river flowed in more than 
one main stream and there was an abundance of eddies, cross- 
currents and backwaters. Nevertheless, the result was both 
intrinsically national and distinctively varied, and if we are 
bereft of much which may be keenly regretted, we can and do 
rejoice in the richness of the scattered heritage which remains. 
So we must leave the reader to draw his own conclusions and 
fix his own standards. The day has happily long passed when 
each phase of Gothic, each individual building indeed, was as 
it were put through a searching examination and awarded so 
many marks, or assigned to a low place through the workings of 
unfounded prejudice or dogmatism. If we have our personal 
preferences, let us not obtrude them; let it be enough that 
Amiens, Wells and Beverley represent three varying solutions 
of a great and complex problem, of which we can say, with the 
words of the Creed, that “‘none is afore, or after other; none is 
greater, or less than another.” Each is noble and stately in its 
design, in its construction, in its detail, and in its craftsmanship, 
and we can honour and admire the band of unknown masters 
whose work can thus for all time be appreciated and reverenced. 
“Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours and their 
works do follow them.” 


76 Gloucester Cathedral: the 15th-Century Lady Chapel 


77 Salisbury Cathedral: the 14th-Century Tower and Spire, 
with a glimpse of the West Front 


IV 
HOW IT WAS DESIGNED 


In the course of a rapid survey we have seen how a great church 
came into being, the manifold character of its uses, and how it 
was planned to fulfil these uses. It remains to pass the most 
essential features of its fabric in review, to enquire how they 
took the forms which became current down the centuries, and 
how the effects of constant evolution mingled and expressed 
themselves as the buildings grew or were altered through the 
medieval period. 

If we take our stand in one of them, perhaps the first feature 
that will draw our attention will be its piers and arches, stretching 
away from us in lessening perspective. Here each unit of repeti- 
tion forms a bay, which is built up in three stages: arcade, 
triforium and clerestory, with appropriate window-openings 
(106-113). The length of a nave, quire, or any other part is always 
reckoned by the number of its bays. Next, perhaps, the eye will 
take in the vault, which springs from the clerestory and casts its 
spreading ribs from wall to wall, while its long, level ridge 
forms the apex of the interior from end to end. The whole is 
lighted by windows, piercing the masonry in every front and 
extending in long ranges down aisles and clerestory. 

We will thus have noticed the provision of three primal 
requirements, those of support, roofing and lighting. If we 
move outside, we shall find that the most prominent exterior 
features are the end frontages, west, east, and of transepts and 
chapels (3); in a great English church there may be a round 

_ dozen of these gabled facades, main or subsidiary. The long 
flanks of wall which connect them are largely given their 
character by the types and arrangement of the fenestration, and 
by the regular lines of buttresses ranged along them (88). In 
these latter the observer will find an answer to the question he 
has perhaps been asking himself: how, down the centuries, the 
whole complex structure has held together without collapse or 
subsidence? For the fourth great essential, that of abutment, is 
provided by these solid wall-buttresses, or flyers with arched 
sptingers, themselves steadied by pointing ranks of pinnacles. 

Here, then, in four words, are the essential structural ingre- 

dients of a great medieval church: support, roofing, abutment, 
and lighting; into their evolution and manipulation is woven 

the whole complex pattern of Gothic design. The aim of this 
chapter is to indicate very shortly the considerations which 
65 M 
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influenced the builders in experimenting with the fashioning of 
vaults, the means to keep them supported and counteract their 
outward thrust, and the attainment of satisfactory lighting; 
from these, it will be found, the whole art of “bay design” 
automatically derives. At the same time, these features and 
requirements were always subject to an intimate interplay: for 
instance, the need for improved lighting produced larger 
window-openings and consequently increased height, which in 
its turn materially influenced the problem of the support of 
aisle and clerestory walls. Similarly, the Romanesque device for 
obtaining light from an additional range of windows shrough the - 
triforium storey first dictated the proportions of the arcade and 
of the bay in general. Increased skill in masoncraft made lighter 
and higher structures possible, and enabled the builders to 
realise greater cubic space with that economy of material that 
was always one of their chief preoccupations. In fact, practically 
every main feature of a great medieval church had its structural 
justification, if, perhaps, we except certain types of “screen” 
fronts, and the tall and splendid towers, central or western, 
which increasingly caught the popular imagination as the 
period advanced, and often provided such complex practical 
problems. 

In a short book of this sort much has necessarily to be omitted 
which it would be fascinating to trace out: the character of the 
walling itself, with its system of parapet, base- and string- 
course; the methods by which rain was carried off by gutter, 
spout and carved gargoyle; the strengthening of walls laterally 
by decorative and interlaced arcading; the building up of the 
main arcade and of its members; the changing design of piers, 
capitals, bases, atrch-molds, hood-molds, labels, and many other 
features ; and the whole fertile development of the stone-carvet’s 
art. All these had their part to play in the evolution of a great 
church; they are recommended to the reader’s study and per- 
sonal observation. Here, for reasons of space, we are very 
largely restricted to features of which the basis was primarily 
constructional; but in these, nevertheless, once the medieval 
craftsmen had worked out a solution, or very probably several 
solutions, he spared no effort to make them the vehicles of all 
the decorative ingenuity at his command. The surface of the 
vault was covered with an intricate patterning of cusped ribs; 
buttress and pinnacle arose encrusted with crockets; and in the 
window, once tracery was reached, an endless field of design 
was opened out in geometrical figures and flowing curves. As 
opposed to the French, the English builders seldom tied them- 
selves down to some standard formula for decades, or even 
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centuries, on end; they were always eager to experiment, to 
move forward a stage further. Individual schools and groups 
were never lacking, so that, in addition to the main stream of 
style evolution from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, are 
always to be found certain regional side-currents due to local 
pteference or practice, and eddies which can only be assigned 
to the personal expression of certain designers. Professor Prior, 
in his Cathedral Builders, has opened the way to a field of partic- 
ularly interesting study on this subject, and Dr. Coulton has 
pointed out the possibilities of an analysis of masons’ marks in 
relation to local architectural detail—an important work that 
might well suggest itself to observant antiquaries in any part 
of the country. In this respect he has himself provided an able 
piece of research on the churches of his own Lynn district of 
Norfolk, which he has published in Art and the Reformation. The 
individual touch is perhaps most evident in window tracery, 
which in the English churches presents an almost endless range 
of variant patterns, ranging from the ingenious and graceful to 
the freakish and frankly ugly. In considering such matters, 
however, it should be remembered that the churches under 
review form only a comparatively small proportion of surviving 
medieval buildings, and that in England at least the parish 
churches are invariably greater in number and wider in range. 

Such points, fascinating as they are, are mostly diversions 
from the consistent forward trend of English design, and even 
to that subject little or no justice can be done in this chapter. 
But by an examination of the essential structural requirements 
of a great church, and the manner in which they were. most 
effectively fulfilled, some general idea may at least be gleaned 
of how its chief features came to take the form they did, while 
at the same time sufficient interest may be aroused in the reader 
to set him to fill in the framework for himself by a study of their 
almost infinite detail. 


(i) RooFING 


Gothic Architecture has been called “the art of erecting vaulted 
buildings.” ‘This is of course an over-statement, but there is 
no doubt that the satisfaction, even fascination, derived by 
medieval builders from covering their churches with stone 
vaults influenced the course of structural design in most of its 
provinces. Vaulting, like arcading, was a legacy from the 
buildings of the Romans, whose immense schemes were mostly 
catried out in concrete, as in the Baths of Caracalla. Though the 
science of it was lost in the Dark Ages, the tradition lingered 
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on; but the impelling cause of its readoption in the Middle 
Ages was undoubtedly the danger of fire from timber roofs. 
The construction of a stone vault afforded, above all, an effective 
means of fireproofing, the need for which is corroborated by » 
the number of medieval churches which are recorded to have 
been destroyed or damaged by roof-fires. Nevertheless, the 
majority of lesser Gothic buildings in this country were un- 
vaulted, including nearly all the parish churches. Even some 
greater churches have wooden ceilings, and others, especially 
in the North, vaults of stone form carried out in wood (25). 
For the true stone vault was an expensive and laborious under- 
taking, confined to the comparatively few buildings which could 
afford it, from whence its influence on design emanated. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in its turn it always needed protec- 
tion from the weather in the form of a plain carpentry roof 
of tiled or leaded wood, superimposed upon it, so that it may be 
said that the vaulted medieval church is really double-roofed, the 
wood and stone proving mutually complementary and efficient 
in combination, but separately ineffective against all eventualities. 

In general, the course of vault development shows the usual 
medieval striving after lightness and economy of material, but 
with the additional aim of minimising, as far as possible, the use 
of temporary wooden centering during construction, which was 
expensive and troublesome to prepare and supply. Many of the 
steps taken were devised in the first instance to save the masons 
trouble; but when they had worked their way to a mastery of 
the art in all its intricate flexibility, they exulted in their skill 
and powers and gladly went to the utmost limits of complexity, 
caring little for the immense labour involved. It seems, indeed, — 
as if they really delighted in discovering the extent of the 
fantasies that could be produced from a few fundamental 
ground-tunes, like a classical composer improvising a monu- 
mental set of variations from a simple theme. As ever in the © 
Middle Ages, labour was then poured out without stint, on rib 
and cusping, tracery and panelling, shaping of pendant, carving 
of boss. However the financial shoe pinched, the idea of reducing 
the work to a fundamental simplicity never entered the heads 
either of the craftsmen, or of the financial organisers, lay or 
ecclesiastical, who commissioned them. 

The oldest and simplest form of vault is the “wagon,” or 
“barrel,” variety, seldom found in England except in later 
classical buildings, though it was regularly employed in France 
in some important schools of Romanesque, such as those of 
Burgundy, Auvergne and Provence. A “half-barrel,” or demi- 
berceau, however, sutvives in the triforium of the Gloucester 
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quire, where it helps to give abutment, rather low down, to the 
high later clerestory of the fourteenth-century remodelling. A 
barrel vault needs continuous abutment, and must therefore be 
supported by thick walls. The intersection of two of them gives 
a groined vault (61, 79), a form thoroughly understood and 
constantly used by the Romans, with four curved surfaces of 
which the arrises, or edges, are called groins. If this intersection 
is repeated along a series of rectangular compartments we get a 
system of vaulting that marks a definite advance on the barrel 
in that the thrust is concentrated on the four points of springing. 
It is, however, of necessity still very heavy; the groins are not 
particularly strong, and each compartment must be constructed 
to set as a solid mass, involving the use of much wooden cen- 
tering, which was expensive and difficult to make with the 
primitive wUod-shaping implements of the Anglo-Norman age. 

The groined vault was thus unequal to covering the high. 
wide naves of the earlier great churches; no examples of its use 
in this way are found in England, and very few on the Continent. 
But it is frequently found in aisles, e.g. at St. Bartholomew’s 
Smithfield, ‘and the lower aisles of St. John’s Chapel in the 
Tower of London, in the latter case below half-barrels on each 
side of a central wagon; and there is a groined-vaulted slype 
at Worcester which compares instructively with an early rib- 
vaulted passage on the other side of the cloister. One step fre- 
quently taken to strengthen a groined vault was to construct a 
massive transverse arch on either side of each compartment, the 
four cells of the groin being enclosed between, as is found in 
the Gloucester ambulatory and the Fountains aisles, at which 
latter these arches remain almost intact though the vault cells 
have long entirely vanished. It is generally considered that these 
latter were of barrel type. 

Beyond question the greatest step in vault evolution was the 
introduction of the arched rib, which opened the way to all 
succeeding developments and at a stroke solved most of the 
masons’ main difficulties, at the same time providing them with 
a sheaf of new problems of its own. The ribs may perhaps be re- 
garded as permanent stone centering, which was erected separately 
first of all, and in the end substituted strong arches for the weak 
edges of the groined vault. It also divided each compartment 
into separate triangular divisions, or vault cells, which could then 
be filled in with ashlar or rubble one by one. Thus the extent of 
that builders’ bugbear, wooden centering, was decidedly curtailed, 
while there was an appreciable gain in strength and sightliness. 

It is nat practicable to discuss here the various devices used 
in putting up a vault, such as the extensible centering which 
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could be pushed out as work on filling a compartment pro- 
ceeded. Neither is it possible to trace the way in which the rib 
design itself developed, nor the detailed chronology of the first 
tibbed vaults. Much scholarship has been expended on the re- 
spective claims to priority of English and French Romanesque, 
but it should be mentioned that the researches of Mr. John 
Bilson, F.S.A., have established that the vaults at Durham (144) 
are certainly the earliest. They were begun in 1093, and the 
cathedral was entirely covered with ribbed stone vaulting, as 
the first master planned it, by 1133—a forty years’ job that still 
serves its purpose to this day. 

The problems with which the vaulting masons wrestled after 
the introduction of the rib can likewise only be briefly indicated. 
There were two chief ones. In the first place there was the 
question of the shape of the corresponding compartments in 
nave and aisles. It was at first found easier to vault a square 
space than an oblong, but it was also found that if a nave had 
square divisions, those of the aisles would inevitably be oblong, 
and vice versa. Various solutions were tried out to eliminate this 
difficulty, the most satisfactory being that effected in the Box- 
grove quire, where a large square in the centre corresponds to 
two smaller ones in the aisles. This arrangement doubtless 
influenced the distinctly individual design of the arcades, which 
is reflected in still more pronounced form at St. Thomas’ 
Portsmouth, now the cathedral. The second problem was con- 
cerned with the shape of the rib arches, which are of two spans 
in a square and three in an oblong compartment. The builders 
at first based their practice on the semicircular arch of the 
Romanesque phase, which meant that they had either to stilt 
the smaller ones or make the larger ones segmental, the latter 
expedient being structurally objectionable. The whole difficulty 
disappeared with the introduction of the handy and flexible 
pointed arch, though the semicircular form was long retained 
for the diagonals. The pointed arch, in fact, had a profound and 
immediate effect on the technique of vaulting, without which none 
of its supreme achievements could have been accomplished. 

With two diagonal and (usually) two transverse ribs we arrive 
at the simplest form of vault: the four-divisioned, or quadri- 
partite (80, 69). In some early examples, however, as at Durham, 
the transverse arches only occur at every second cell (144). Later 
came the central ridge rib and transverse ridge ribs, while wall 
ribs were also added to define the longitudinal edges of each 
compartment. A slightly more elaborate form was the sex- 
partite, in which each compartment was divided into six divisions 
instead of four by the provision of an additional rib dividing 
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the section on the wall side and its counterpart opposite, as 
might arise with coupled clerestory windows. It is fairly usual 
in France but not at all common in England, where it is first 
found, as an introduction from across the Channel, in the 
Canterbury quire (8), and later in the transepts at Lincoln and 
other places. 

If all the arches of a vault compartment are semicircular, the 
larger diagonals will cause it to rise in the centre to a domical 
shape. This can equally well be the case if pointed arches. are 
used, in part or throughout. If the diagonals are kept at the same 
height as the other arches, however, we get the other type of 
vault, level at the crown and known as the “‘level-ridge.”” The 
domical vault is the usual type in Burgundy, Auvergne and 
Germany, but the level-ridge is more common in Normandy and 
England, though a few domical examples are to be found in 
this country, e.g. in the east cloister walk at Westminster and at 
New Shoreham. Outside Normandy, early French vaults tended 
to be overwhelmingly domical, but as time went on the feature 
often became modified, though the ridge-lines were seldom if 
ever quite level. In a great English church such as Exeter (28) 
or Norwich, the long level sweep of the roof apex from the 
west window to the east can produce an effect of really im- 
ptessive continuity, though perhaps lacking the soaring dignity 
of many of its French counterparts, in which, nevertheless, 
the roof sometimes seems unduly broken into a succession of 
separate domical bays. 

Content with the satisfactory solution afforded by the quadri- 
partite vault, the French retained it to the end; its logical sim- 
plicity appealed to their temperament. But the English builders, 
with their curious passion for complexity, preferred to continue 
exploring, experimenting and elaborating,.on a course which 
had scarcely finished after the four centuries separating Durham 
from Henry VII’s Chapel. There is no standard vault in English 
Church Architecture; all is in a continuous flux of evolution, 
influenced by the ideas of local schools of building and of indi- 
vidual mason-designer groups. As a whole, this province of our 
medieval craftsmanship forms an achievement of which we may 
legitimately be very proud. Stone roofs of such elaborate loveli- 
ness and ingenuity can be searched for in vain elsewhere, unless, 
perhaps, it be in Spain, where the curious and intricate /eit-motiv 
is the rib curved on plan.  — 

The French and English masons also diverged in their 
methods of filling the web with masonry. Across the Channel, 
with logical care, the blocks of stone were worked to the special 
shapes needed to give a straight joint at the top of the cell. The 
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English, mote rough-and-ready, used blocks of a standard size, 
producing a ragged joint on the top. This is one reason for the 
almost universal occurrence of the ridge-rib in English practice, 
often saw-toothed for the irregular joints to be dovetailed into 
it. Again, the French aimed in their vaults not so much at com- 
plexity, as did the English, but at height. For this they had to 
pay a heavy price in the elaborate scaffoldings of buttresses 
necessary to prop them up. The cautious English builders pre- 
ferred to keep their vaults low, sometimes far too low. for 
aesthetic effect, as in the naves of Tewkesbury and Gloucester and 
the Pershore quite (54), where they seem jammed down heavily 
upon the bays like lids. This fashion: for low vaults sometimes 
demanded ingenious treatment if the clerestory lighting was 
to be effectively preserved. Thus emerged the “ploughshare” 
vault, such as may be-seen in the Southwark and Pershore 
quires, in which the compartments adjoining the clerestory 
windows are, as it were, twisted back to afford greater light. 
Where a multiplicity of ribs converged on a vault shaft, it 
was natural to cut the lower courses out of one solid stone, 
forming in reality a corbel, which, if bonded into a wall, was 
of immense strength. This practice was rather curiously called 
tas de charge. At the intersections of ribs, since it was difficult 
to mitre them, the builders would set a boss, large or small, 
carved with foliage, figures or other devices. These bosses, 
which might weigh up to a ton or two, provided an unending 
treasury of carved scenes from the Scriptures or representations 
of the Saints; some may afford complete series of Bible illus- 
trations, as those in the Norwich nave, and others endless floral 
ot foliage motives, heraldic or punning devices. On them, 
raised as they were some 50 to 70 feet above the floor, the 
medieval artist lavished all the ingenuity of his craft: his skill 
of composition and technique, his variety of subject and playful 
humour. Nevertheless the later builders, if only to show their 
powers, could prove themselves capable of mitreing the whole 
of a complex vault if need be, as in the Gloucester south transept 
and, on a more minute scale, in Bishop West’s Chapel at Ely. 
As has been seen, the history of English vaulting was always 
one of restless experimentation. The builders were not long con- 
tent to rely merely on their quadripartite or sexpartite designs, 
but soon began to experiment with additional ribs, which 
ate called “‘tiercerons.” First came longitudinal ridge ribs, then 
sometimes transverse ones (e.g. at Great Malvern in the quire 


® Much of our vault nomenclature, as Professor Willis explains, is derived from 
the writings of the Renaissance architect, Philibert de l’?Orme, who made the first 
intelligent study of the subject after its construction. 
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aisles). But the four cells in pairs could also be provided with 
additional intersecting ribs, starting from the shaft corners and ~ 
joining either or both of the ridge ribs. These came into general 
use during the thirteenth century and were invariable in 
English practice until the end. The effect was to subdivide the 
areas to be filled and thus facilitate construction, while streng- 
thening the vault and adding to the attractiveness of its appear- 
ance, As a prelude to this, note the constructionally sound but 
awkwardly unsymmetrical experiment made in St. Hugh’s Quire 
at Lincoln; it is manifestly unattractive, and was never repeated. 
The accompanying diagrams will at least serve to show how 
some of the greatest achievements of English vaulting were 
effected by the expedient of multiplied intersecting ribs, as at 
Exeter, with its palm-like fronds 
rising uniformly through the church 
from west to east (28). But still the 
mason-designers pressed on to further 
audacities. The next stage was the 
“‘lierne” vault, in which appear a 
number of additional ribs, connecting 
the main ribs but not joined to the four 
nodal points of the shafts. These are 
SEXPARTITE VAULT called lierne ribs from the French 
Drawn by Arthur Stratton, lier, to tie. They serve no particular — 
RS24- BRERA. constructional purpose beyond still 
: further reducing the size of the sub- 
sections to be filled, but their introduction opened the way 
to an even greater elaboration of decorative patterning in 
all sorts of figures and designs. Some critics show themselves 
disapproving of this development, and would prefer that the 
designers had rested content with the stage of Exeter. But 
this is to appreciate only half the story of English vault- 
ing. Norwich (53) is not less lovely than Exeter because of 
the introduction of the lierne ribs at its crown, which form 
small lozenges and rhomboids, and give the carver his chance 
to produce three lines of lovely bosses. The same may be said 
of the Winchester nave, or of the Ely quire, where the lierne 
pattern is a central series of intersecting stars and lozenges, super-_ 
imposed, as it were, on the springing sheaves of the ribs. A 
stellar pattern was, in one form or another, very common in 
later vaults, as in that achievement of delicate beauty, the apse 
vault at Tewkesbury (83). Sometimes also the lierne ribs were 
formed by continuing the tiercerons; for instance, if in a single 
compartment with four tiercerons these are extended from the 
ridge ribs to the main diagonals we get an octagonal figure sur- 
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rounding the central boss. This simple and very logical form of 
lierne vault can be seen in the Worcester cloister (81) and at 
the Oxford Proscholium; at the former the carver has made 
splendid use of his central boss, with eight others surrounding 
it. Incidentally, some of the most successful examples of tierceron 
or lierne vault design are to be seen in porches, or surmounting 
the crossing-space beneath a central tower, as of the former sort 
at Lincoln, Tewkesbury, Milton Abbas and Great Malvern, and 
of the latter at Hereford and Gloucester. 

Naturally there were some unfortunate experiments in which 
the designers seem to have let their fancy run away with them. 
Worcester south nave aisle looks, when drawn on plan, logical 
enough, with its rectangular subdivisions into little squares like 
a chessboard, but on the actual curved surface the result is a 
botch. Gloucester south transept vault is a mitred tour-de-force, 
but, as in a musical composition in which technical virtuosity 
overrides beauty, it is, like the quire vault (7), rather a be- 
wildering maze. The designer of this south transept has played 
at crosses without the noughts. He has mostly cut up his 
surface into small panels and subdivided them by diagonals, but 
the treatment, like that of the Worcester aisle, is too uncom- 
ptomisingly mechanical and repetitive for the medium. The 
century-later vault of the Gloucester Lady Chapel is similar in 
type to that of the quire but of bolder design, and makes a 
clearer impression (76). The later designer effected an able 
transformation while retaining the triple ridge-ribs and the. 
additional diagonals crossing each pair of compartments, the 
latter a quite original feature of the quire vault. Of it, Tewkes- 
bury nave is an inferior version. Contrariwise, Professor Willis 
points out that the vault of the Canterbury nave hasa regular 
double-star pattern repeated in its lierne ribs. As seen from below 
the result is symmetrical, though on plan the figure appears 
markedly distorted. This shows a remarkable power on the part 
of its designer to forecast the actual effect when cut in stone and 
erected, and to gauge how far a theoretical design on plan could 
be departed from advantageously (52). 

It will be seen, then, that in the hands of expert designers 
the ribbed vault was an exceedingly flexible instrument; no 
unusual shape, no irregular enclosure, had any terrors for them. 
In the vaulting of circular or polygonal chapter-houses from a 
central pier, as at Westminster, Lichfield or Wells, they produced 
an innovation of extraordinary beauty, while at the Temple 
Church, at a comparatively early period, they had even vaulted 
a ting outside a circle. In the monastic kitchen at Durham, by 
throwing ribs across to every possible point of intersection of 
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an octagonal shape, they contrived to leave a smaller octagon in 
the centre for the escape of smoke. Many other examples of 
similar ingenuity could be cited. 

As a final development came the “fan” vault, an almost 
exclusively English feature which was at once a radical departure 
from, and a logical outcome of, previous practice. In such 
triumphs of vaulting craft as the Oxford Divinity School and 
Cathedral quire (85), and St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 
which are technically combinations of lierne with a section of 
barrel vaulting, the ribs spread out in the shape of a palm or fan, 
making a sort of inverted trumpet. The same form had, of 
course, been nearly reached in the earlier vaults of Exeter 
(28) and Norwich, both excellently designed and proportioned. 
If these “‘conoids,” as they are called, are expanded in sym- 
metrical segmental shape to fill the vaulting space you arrive at 
the “fan.” Like other striking innovations in later English 
Gothic, the fan vault originated at Gloucester, where the east 
cloister walk, constructed in the third quarter of the fourteenth 
century, is the earliest example known. The conoids are ela- 
borately carved with lines and cusps after the fashion of tracery, 
but separate ribs as such have ceased to exist; they are cut on 
the surface of the stone. 

How, then, does the vault stand up? It is bound together by 
massive arches crossing the span, partially or completely 
apparent or concealed; and the permanent stone centering of 
tib backed by a filling has been replaced by an arched wagon 
vault which, if acutely pointed, has not a great deal of thrust. 
The different kinds of treatment of which a fan vault is sus- 
ceptible, the shapes the conoids can assume, the patterning of 
the carving, and the treatment of the spandrels between the 
fans, can be compared, analysed and admired at, inter alia, 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge (86), Bath and Sherborne 
Abbeys (84), Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster (87, 129), and, 
as late as 1640, in the staircase of Christ Church, Oxford. But 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the ingenious device by which 
certain masons started their sheaves of spreading vault ribs 
from large pendants hanging some distance from the wall. The 
effect is, in a simple hall, rather that of a building with pillared 
aisles, the pillars of which do not reach the ground but float 
on air. This is found in rudimentary form in the Christchurch 
(Hampshire) presbytery, then at Oxford Divinity School and 
Cathedral quire (85), all lierne vaults, and finally in the fan 
vault of Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster (87), a supreme 
achievement, as technically brilliant as it is lovely to look at. 

Perhaps the most original later vaults, however, are to be 


85 The Norman Arcade of Oxford Cathedral Quire, with 
its elaborate later Vault. The East Wall is modern 
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found at that home of experiment, Bristol Cathedral. There the 
Berkeley Chapel has open ribs without filling below a sort of 
flat ceiling, a practice copied at St. Davids and found in the 
form of skeleton under-ribs in the Warwick chancel. But the 
Bristol quire aisles are still more original, whether you consider 
them aesthetically attractive or merely freakish. Each vault 
section springs from a transverse girder bridge; the details the 
reader must work out for himself, but a description has been 
attempted by the present authors in another volume in this 
series! (see also page 100). 

We have not left ourselves space to do justice to the subject 
of roofing in wood, less important for the greater churches. 
The wooden roofs which surmount the stone vaults are fine 
examples of sturdy, straightforward carpentry, of plain design, 
as might be expected; it is their part to carry out their function 
hidden and unseen. Reference has already been made to the 
wooden vaults of stone form, as at York, and to the flat roofs of 
wood which somewhat abruptly ceil some places where the 
builders were disinclined to embark on stone vaulting. Among 
these are Peterborough nave, as interesting for its contemporary 
painted diapering as St. Davids nave for its form and carving 
(133). Ely transepts supply the only instance in a major church 
of hammerbeam roofs ; they are of sterling design and have been 
well re-coloured. The wooden roofs in churches recently pro- 
moted to cathedral rank belong actually to the great treasury 
of parochial carpentry design. ' 


(ii) ABUTMENT 


To put up a building is only half the task; it has got to be 
persuaded to stay up. At first it was just a question of massive- 
ness in walls, piers, arches and everything else, but once this 
Romanesque characteristic was left behind and the path towards 
height, lightness and large window-openings embarked upon, 
buildings required some support to help them to stand erect, 
and it was necessaty to work out a nicely balanced adjustment 
of buttress, pinnacle and flyer to counteract the spring-like kick 
or thrust of central and side vaults. On the whole it was done, 
if empirically, with distinct success; few buildings fell, apart 
from a long list of towers’ and spires where the masons often 
“took a chance” with disastrous results. The vault of Durham 
quire, however, came down early in the thirteenth century, 
and Famagusta, Cyprus, collapsed through the excessive 
elevation of its flying buttresses. 


1 The Cathedrals of England, by Harty Batsford and Charles Fry, p. 12. 
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To-day, any building bereft of the support of its adjacent 
structures is stopped from toppling over by wooden shotes, 
which may be horizontal or raking; of this the Gothic buttress 
is a stone version. “The arch never sleeps,” and the vault is a 
combination of arches, so that its pressure has got to be counter- 
acted and neutralised by a well-applied prop of masonry. Thus 
it was found that the Lincoln chapter-house started to bulge 
when vaulted, and it had accordingly to be completely flying- 
buttressed; Worcester chapter-house had to be similarly over- 
hauled. Even now the force of a vault-thrust has not received 
full mathematical investigation, and textbooks on building con- 
struction contain few if any formulae connected with the subject, 
though there is a lavish provision of calculations in regard to 
steel girders and stanchions. Incidentally, one cannot help 
wondering what the medieval designer would have accom- 
plished if steel had been at his disposal. 

The provision of an adequate system of buttresses is one of 
the principal distinctions between Romanesque and Gothic; 
whether or not we accept the definition, previously quoted, 
about vaulted Gothic buildings, we might acknowledge that 
Gothic Architecture is “the art of erecting buttressed buildings.” 
The unceasing and intensive course of raising and slimming 
which masonry underwent between the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries postulated the provision of vast numbers of buttresses 
for the higher walls and vaults, with ever larger window- 
openings. Ruskin railed against the unsightliness of buttresses, 
and instanced the Italian campanili to show how they could be 
dispensed with. But a steamer trip from Venice shows towers 
near Burano leaning drunkenly awry, and St. Mark’s campanile 
has telescoped since his fulminations appeared. 

The buttress is indispensable with ribbed vaults carried on 
fairly thin walls. Among the first to appear were probably those 
of the Canterbury quire. But, like much else that was novel, 
there is a well-designed series on the Lincoln nave, smaller 
buttresses alternating with much larger flyers, both with 
chamfered edges (p. 79, 6) and high, knife-like gablets which antici- 
pate the pinnacle. This characteristic Early English form was 
repeated at Southwell quire; Wells nave, and even Salisbury, 
preferred to rely on their massive clerestory walls, in the latter 
case seven feet thick. Before this, however, were the typical 
Norman pilaster strips which occur at intervals along the walls; 
they were not without their advantages for strengthening the 
masonry, but were devoid of buttressing effect. 

The first obvious form of buttress is a triangular piece of 
masonry, occasionally added as a later prop where part of a 
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building has been taken down. The next stage is a triangle on a 
rectangular mass, as at Kirkstall chapter-house; but the sloping 
portion weathers badly, and this was improved to the charac- 
teristic form with two more “set-offs” to be seen in almost any 
church. The tall pillar form of buttress continued, however, as 
at Gloucester south nave aisle, Lichfield Lady Chapel, Merton 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF BUTTRESS 


College Oxford, Salisbury south transept and cloister, etc. The 
enormous projection of (e.g.) Southwark quire, the clumsiness 
of Chichester and Shoreham (64) were soon replaced by well- 
proportioned shapeliness, and on the buttress were lavished al] 
the features of medieval decorative design; it was traceried, 
panelled, smothered with ball-flowers and crockets, flint- 
panelled, provided with statues and niches. When in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the windows expanded until 
only comparatively small strips remained between them, the 
buttresses did their work of support at the essential thrust 
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points, as if masonry had been plucked from the wall and set 
at right angles to it. Compare, for instance, Kirkstall with 
Exeter, or with King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. Until the 
fourteenth century, two buttresses at right angles were always 
placed at the angles of tower, aisles or east and west end, etc., 
but afterwards a diagonal buttress was substituted, though the 
double form continued to occur till the last; e.g. the Somerset 
towers have mostly two rectangular buttresses of remarkably 
slight projection. 

The practical experience of the mason-designers soon told 
them that they were wrestling with unseen forces of such vigour 
that some additional means of weighting was required to impart 
stability if the buttress was not to be excessively large and 
cumbrous ; this was found in the pinnacle. This turret of masonry 
was a tegular feature of the angles of fronts and towers from 
Norman times, as at St. Davids (91); not until the thirteenth 
century, however, did its adoption follow to weight the top of 
a buttress. After various experiments to determine exactly the 
most effective point of application, the expedient proved quite 
successful, and the pinnacle, in a considerable variety of forms, 
became of almost universal occurrence. In the early to late 
Decorated Northern group of Guisborough, Selby, etc., it occurs 
as a short, sturdy, blunt pyramid, frequently rising between the 
two angle buttresses of a front; that between the two tall knife- 
edges on Southwell east front is rather uncomfortable, however, 
and has a later look. One pleasant and very frequent form is a 
spirelet arising from a little turret ending in four-way crocketed 
gables, as at Exeter quire, while at Malmesbury there are battle- 
ments at the junction. The whole structure here is tall enough 
to reach the height of the clerestory parapet; evidently the 
masons were early apostles of “safety first.” By contrast, the 
Gloucester masons devised an openwork design for their tower, 
and Peterborough retroquire has statues in series. The lines of 
pinnacles have a serviceable upward effect to contrast with the 
marked horizontality of parapet and string-course, but in later 
work they are frequently skinny and over-multiplied. Exposed 
entirely to rain and frost, there is the constant danger that, 
when decayed, they may be so weakened that some may crash 
disastrously. 

The chief problem the builders had to face, however, was to 
counteract securely the thrusts of central nave or quire vaults 
springing from somewhere in the clerestory walls, which they 
constantly tended to push outwards, a danger decidedly intensi- 
fied as clerestory and vault were increased in height. It was 
impracticable to bring the heavy buttress to earth through the 
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aisle walls without seriously obstructing the floors. Conse- 
quently the thrust was transmitted across and above the aisle 
wall by an inclined bar above an arch-segment, in effect a tilted 
stone bridge, which was incorporated into the top of a reinforced 
aisle buttress. It is the stone equivalent of the horizontal p/us 
raking shore. It is appropriate that at Durham, the home of the 
first ribbed vault, is also to be found the first rudimentary flying 
buttress; the master-mason must have been an advanced, 
scientifically-minded man. In the quire triforium chamber a 
series of loaded arches cross transversely to the aisle wall; in 
the nave triforium there are actual flying buttresses, invisible 
under the sloping roof. They are thus afforded complete pro- 
tection from weather exposure, but are placed too low to be of 
maximum efficiency for an average vault height. Its exposure to 
evety disintegrating factor of the weather is, indeed, one of the 
greatest drawbacks of the flying buttress. We have noted the 
ungainly endeavours of Sharpe’s trio of Chichester, Boxgrove 
and Shoreham (64); it is Lincoln that possesses the first well- 
applied nave series, and its system of a smaller ordinary buttress 
between each flyer, i.e. at the half bay, is also found in the south 
transept. 

By this time the designers had realised that a flying buttress 
must have its flyer set at as acute an angle as possible, and that 
it must be set against the clerestory outside the vault springing. 
The curved part must be a fairly flattish segment; the more it 
approaches a semicircle, the more likely it is to buckle. In some 
instances the flying bar is channelled to serve as a gutter, the 
water discharging through a gargoyle projecting from the 
pinnacle. But this double use has the drawback that the bar 
starts, if well-placed, some way down the clerestory, and some 
channel must be devised to conduct rainwater down from the 
eaves. 

Many fourteenth- and fifteenth-century quires and vaults have 
flying buttresses in series (88, 115, 118), such as the Malmesbury, 
Exeter and Sherborne quires, and the Beverley and Bath naves ; 
at Ely presbytery they are, for England, close-set and lofty. 
Nevertheless the English masons as a whole did not take kindly 
to this feature, and avoided or minimised its use as far as they 
could. Indeed, as they realised, there was no need for such sup- 
ports on a huge or wholesale scale with modest height and 
comparatively low vaults. It was far otherwise with the French; 
with their daringly high vaults it was essential to devise an 
elaborate system of flying buttresses in stages to prop up the 
high clerestory walls and neutralise the unceasing outward vault- 

thrust. The interiors of such cathedrals as Rheims, Amiens and 
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Beauvais ate aspiringly magnificent beyond compare, but out- 
side the proportions are obscured by their close-set permanent 
stone scaffolding, which is especially prominent around the 
apses. Westminster is the only English church comparable in 
height with the buildings of the Ile-de-France, and here we find 
setried ranks of Ere ee flying buttresses with four set- 
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FLYING BUTTRESS, LINCOLN QUIRE 


offs weighted by two pinnacles. A view from the cloister garth 
shows only glimpses of the building through this massed array 
of lofty supports. Nearest, perhaps, come the buttresses of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, where the builders felt that 
they had to provide special abutment for the high: fan vault, 
and were able to fit little chapels, French-wise, between the 
great buttresses. But as the Chapel is aisleless, there are no flyers. 
The need for flying buttresses equally disappears when the 
aisles are raised to equal height with the nave, as at the Temple 


Church, London and the Bristol quire (p. 100), where the thrusts 
cancel each other out. 
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The typical English greater church may be as fortuitous and 
irregular in its buttressing system as in its hodge-podge of 
styles; there are often several different types, with perhaps an 
odd larger flying buttress where a troublesome angle showed 
signs of settling in later medieval times. But if England has no 
lofty flying buttress forests like France, Henry VII’s Chapel at 
Westminster shows the utmost decorative development of 
which the feature is capable, with its polygonal turrets, minute 
panelling, and double arch-and-bar with wheel tracery between. 


(iii) LiGHTING 


Another problem that confronted the ingenuity of the 
builders was that of lighting. This, vety obviously, could not 
be solved effectively until the difficulties of vaulting and abut- 
ment had been mainly overcome, and it was thus not until the 
close of the twelfth century that the rows of deepset round- 
headed windows of the Anglo-Norman phase began to be te- 
placed by the larger pointed iancets which, arranged singly or 
in groups, lend such character to the fagade design of the English 
thirteenth century. The new type of window, evolved to match 
the pointed arches of pier-arcades and vaults, took two dis- 
tinctive forms. At Canterbury (as in France), and in the West 
Country school of Wells, Pershore and Glastonbury, it tended 
at first to grow in width rather than in height; elsewhere, and 
particularly in the North, as at Durham and Hexham (93), it 
remained narrow, but its height-incteased. Where it was broad 
and low the window generally remained single, affording an 
excellent opportunity for the designs of the glass-painter, though 
losing in strength what it gained in polychrome beauty—for it 
offered a wider surface to wind pressure, which at first, until the 
introduction of stone mullions, could only be counteracted by 
a clumsy framework of iron bars. Where. itewas-narrow-and tall: 
2 USER aes aie le eine 

as was the case in the 
nave clerestory at Lincoln ( or a the Ely presbytery. Some- 
times the trios were placed under a common dripstone, as in 
the west end at Romsey. At others a group of lancets might 
be resolved into a single composition by being set in arcading, 
as at Lincoln, or by the joining up of the dripstones into a con- 
tinuous molding, as at Beverley and in the north transept at 
York. 


Theinnovation of grouped lancets (3, 118)added immeasurably 
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the flanks. During the Anglo-Norman phase the simplest form 
of fenestration for end walls had consisted of three tiers of 
uniform, or almost uniform, windows (90) (perhaps also incor- 
porating an additional window in the gable), an arrangement 
that can still be seen in the north transepts at Winchester, 
Norwich, Ely and Peterborough. This was adhered to for some 
time after the introduction of lancets, as in the north transepts 
at Beverley and Salisbury, where, however, the lower windows 
gained appreciably in height. The next step was to throw the 
two lower tiers into one, thus acquiring a tremendously in- 
creased volume of light, as was done in the north transept at 
York, where the tall uniform lancets of the “‘Five Sisters’’ rise 
the full height of the first two storeys and are surmounted by 
five smaller graded lancets in the gable (92). Here, perhaps 
for the first time in an end facade, the area of glazing easily 
surpassed that of its stone framework, producing an effect of 
solemn beauty that is enhanced by the soft-toned grisaille of the 
glass. The way was thus prepared ‘for the introduction of the 
big traceried end-window of many lights that was to go far to 
satisfy the medieval ideal of a building in itself little more than 
a stone skeleton, supporting the variegated expanses of its glazed 


walls. 

Side-lighting was.obtained from aisle windows and, in larger 
churches, from clerestory windows.as. well. The latter system of 
top-lighting was often preferred and given precedence, with the 
result that a larger clerestory had to be provided, as in the Gallic 
design of the Westminster quire (1245), where these windows 
were characteristically made taller (29), or in the Lincoln retro- 
quire (1256) (110) and the Exeter quire (¢a. 1280), where, though 
they remained of comparatively moderate height, they were 
made broader. On the other hand, where lower lighting from 
the aisles was concentrated upon, the aisle walls were built high 
so that their windows could be made larger, as in the Norman 
naves of Tewkesbury and Gloucester, where the clerestory 
windows were comparatively insignificant, and in the latter have 
consequently been enlarged. 


During this earlier phase anc ; e-lichtine was 
also-sometimes u in e ved li 7 : 
triforium.In such a case, the-aisle-walls-would-be~built-high. 
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in extreme cases into a series of cavernous arches following the 
width of the pier arches below, as was done at Southwell (78), 


89 Ely Cathedral: the Norman Fabric and Western Towers 
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at Norwich, and in the earlier bays of the St. Albans nave (56). 
More often, however, the builders were unwilling entirely to 
sacrifice the beauty of their arcaded triforiums, but compromised 
by making them as light and open as possible, as at Peterborough 
and Ely. 

There were three objections to the external triforium eae 
These were the added expense of heightening the aisle walls, 
the necessary curtailment of the clerestory at the expense of a 
lofty triforium, and the fact that if the triforium windows were 
filled with stained glass, its effect was invisible from the body 
of the church. The last, at a period when stained glass had 
already attained widespread popularity, probably proved fatal. 
The Ely quire, begun ca. 1322, was the last case in which aisle 
walls were raised to include a second range of windows—a step 
which even there would probably never have been taken had 
the builders not wished to adhere to the proportions of the 
thirteenth-century presbytery adjoining. 


phase, in whi 


.Thus.for.thelighting of churches up to the Early English 
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s ioned and traceried window of 

Middle..Ages. Nevertheless, the tall.and» 


slender; and its beautiful combinations of anything from two to 
seven lights, i i in this 
country for a generation after it had been replaced in France, 
even though in the meantime the evolution of tracery had 
proceeded steadily in the triforium. 

From Norman times the arcades of this feature had com- 
prised smaller arches beneath larger containing ones, as in the 
Winchester transepts and the Hereford quire, where, however, 
the spandrels were left solid. It needed little imagination to 
pierce the latter with circles, trefoils or quatrefoils, and so pro- 
duce a simple form of plate tracery, as was done as early as 
ca. 1118 in the Peterborough quire and later at Ripon, Selby 
and Lincoln (102). By the dawn of the thirteenth century plate 
tracery had become a commonplace of triforium design; never- 
theless, fenestration remained for some time unaffected, the 
builders clinging to their narrow lancet windows,to some extent, 
perhaps, with the idea of giving greater security to the stained 
glass which filled them, which must have been very expensive. 
Even the traceried windows of the Westminster quire, which 
followed the French fashion (29), seem to have exerted little 
outside influence on English design. 

The group of lancets set under 2 common dripstone, as in 
the west front of Romsey, probably provided the first native 
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incentive to the traceried window. At Romsey the spandrel was 
left solid; but it required little influence from France or else- 
where to think of piercing it decoratively, as had already been 
done in triforiums and was done in the east window of Netley 
Abbey before the middle of the thirteenth century. A similar 
type of window was constructed in the west front of Binham 
Abbey, which differs only in minor details from the larger and 
later east window of the Lincoln retroquire, set out about 1256. 
By that time the idea was well launched, and was finding much 
favour owing to the demand for more light. The molded stone 
mullion thus began to replace the iron bar to provide upright 
support, but the horizontal stone transom was not introduced 
until much later; it was not even used for the great west window 
of York Minster, built well on in the fourteenth century (116, 96). 

The way was now open for the development of the large 
window of many lights, strengthened with vertical mullions 
and webbed at its head with an appropriate stone tracery that 
reflected the decorative ideals and advancing technique of the 
builders at every stage. In the first, or so-called Geometrical 
phase (that is, roughly, between 1240 and 1315), during which 
plate, or pierced, tracery gradually gave way to bar tracery 
built up of separate pieces of stone, only simple geometrical 
curves were used, at first mostly in the form of cusped circles, 
as can be seen in the windows of the Tintern nave or of the 
Lincoln retroquire (110). After about 1280, however, other 
forms came into use, such as the quatrefoil and the trefoil, the 
long-lobed version of which was particularly popular, as in the 
Tintern west window, the head of which is made up of seven. 
At this period a centre-piece in the form of a circle was often 
introduced, which might be filled in with trefoils, quatrefoils 
or other designs, as in the Lincoln cloister or the Chester quire; 
where it was absent the arches of the lower lights, or a group of 
graduated lancets, might be continued up to the containing arch, 
or the mullions might simply be continued vertically into the 
head. Particularly in the West a very rich type of window might 
be entirely encrusted with the ball-flower ornament of this 
phase, both externally and internally. There are some of the sort 
in the south aisle of the Gloucester nave containing as many as 
1400 ball-flowers apiece, cut out of the solid stone at enormous 
expense. Others can be seen at Leominster and at Bristol, but 
it must be admitted that the effect is uncomfortable and vulgar. 

Circular windows filled with tracery were probably designed 
before oblong ones; they were known in the twelfth century, 
when the favourite design was rather similar to a wheel with 
ornamental “spokes” radiating from a central eye (50). Examples 
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of this type occur in the transepts of Peterborough and Beverley ; 
and incidentally it is easy to understand how, if such windows 
were made to surmount a group of two or more lancets, the 
idea of the oblong window with traceried head would again 
automatically arise. Later, circular windows took much more 
elaborate forms following the designs of contemporary tracery, 
as in the beautiful “rose” examples in the Lincoln transepts 
(the “Bishop’s” and “Dean’s Eye”) (95), and that in the south 
transept at York. Triangular windows, or windows in the form 
of quatrefoils or other shapes, were also sometimes constructed 
to fill special positions, such as the heads of gables. 

By the fourteenth century the builders had begun to tire of 
precise geometrical forms, which, moreover, had the dis- 
advantage, when applied to tracery, of being inconvenient for 
the glazier and the painter. Compound, or ogee, curves were 
now introduced, curves which melted almost imperceptibly into 
one another, producing a dynamism and fantasy of design that 
no longer smacked of the compass and set-square, and 
thoroughly suited the romanticism of contemporary taste. The 
tracery, from being built up of recognised geometrical forms, 
became a single organism of flowing curves, to the setting-out 
of which endless ingenuity and imagination could be applied. 
Where Geometrical windows relied for their beauty on their 
openings (circles, trefoils, quatrefoils and the like), curvilinear, 
ot Decorated, ones depended on the intricacy and beauty of the 
arrangements of the tracery bars themselves—arrangements that 
can be admired in many and varied examples in the greater 
churches, such as the west window at York (96), the east 
window at Carlisle (97), and others at Beverley, Chester and 
Exeter (58, 115). Another form of constant occurrence during 
this phase was the so-called “reticulated,” in which the whole 
~window-head was filled with repeating cusped ovals, like the 
meshes of a net, as may be seen on the Selby east front. The 
effect is well enough, but there is the inevitable difficulty that 
the arch of the head slashes the outer ovals into abrupt and 
unhappy segments. 3 

It is impossible to do justice to the range and variety of the 
curvilinear fashion during its brief but intense duration; for 
though it lingered on in certain parts of England such as East 
Anglia and Lincolnshire, it was cut short in its prime (about the 
middle of the fourteenth century) by the Black Death, and the 
adoption, during the period of depletion that followed, of the 
easy and economical Perpendicular manner. Nevertheless it 
found its way to France, where by the fifteenth century it was 
well established, to drift eventually into the extravagances of 
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the flamboyant, which held the field until the introduction of 
Renaissance forms in that_country. 

Curvilinear tracery represented the triumph of the mason in 
the church window; the passing of his flowing designs to France, 
and the adoption of a new rectilinear, or Perpendicular, type, 
marked the triumph of the glazier. For the windows of this last 
and most enduring phase of English Gothic, which found its 
first expression in the reconstruction of the Gloucester quire 
just before the Black Death, and its last at Oxford and other 
strongholds of tradition as late as the seventeenth century, 
were designed principally for the display of stained glass. Partly 
for this reason they were always made as large as was structurally 
possible; curves tended to be reduced to the minimum and the 
main areas to become to all intents and purposes “gridiron” 
arrangements of stone mullions and transoms, forming sequences 
of cusped niches for the display of the glaziers’ panels. Never- 
theless, much ingenuity could still be shown in the masoncraft 
of the head tracery, which for some time retained, to a greater 
or less extent, curvilinear characteristics from the previous phase, 
later even reverting to geometrical patterns. This was particu- 
larly the case where the window remained pointed; but as the 
fifteenth century advanced, the containing arch tended more and 
more to become flattened into the four-centred type familiar in 
Tudor design. From a vast range of examples it is perhaps 
superfluous to cite more than a few, of which, for beauty as 
well as sheer hugeness, the east windows of York (25) and 
Gloucester (7) easily take pride of place. The west window of 
St. George’s Windsor is a large and effective later work in 
which the arch is of the depressed four-centred type. For the 
rest, one has only to visit almost any of the great churches to 
find Perpendicular windows, sometimes of later insertion, that 
possess the airy, heraldic dignity that is the hallmark of this 
phase, windows which, when placed beside earlier work, nearly 
always seem to blend with it effectively, as in the tall clerestory 
of rectilinear windows that rests as lightly as a glass lantern 
upon the heavy Norman masonry of the Norwich quire (53). 

To sum up, it is perhaps too easy to follow the fashion of the 
Victorians and regard window tracery as the key to an orderly 
sequence of “periods” in Gothic design. Actually, of course, 
Gothic in England was a continuous and living growth, inter- 
mittently marked by phases of innovation or maturity, in which 
the backward conservatism of one district or school was 
generally offset by the progressiveness of another—as in the 
earlier fourteenth century, where the experiments of a clever, 
innovating band of masons working in the Severn Valley 
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engendered a revolutionary technique, entirely different from 
that in use elsewhere, which was to endure until nearly three hun- 
dred years after. What is important to realise is that church win- 
dows represent a persistent ideal of enlargement on the part of 
medieval builders, partly in response to demands of lighting and 
partly to satisfy the popular taste for stained glass. The ultimate 
ambition was a church to all intents and purposes a stone 
lantern, walled with panelled glass—an ambition that was 
practically fulfilled as early as the fifteenth century in such a 
building as the Gloucester Lady Chapel (76), and later in the 
royal chapels of St. George at Windsor, King’s College at 
Cambridge (86) and Henry VII at Westminster (87), to say 
nothing of the great preaching churches of gilds or friars in the 
towns. Tracery itself was no more than a decorative means to 
an end; but if the whole field of it is surveyed in this country, 
its charm and ingenuity are bound to grip the imagination, even 
though its openings are now for the most part filled with the 
banal and tasteless stained glass of the Victorians. 


(iv) THe Bay 


The working out of the design of the bay, the chief interior 
unit of a great church, in its threefold division of arcade, 
triforium and clerestory, is also of particular importance, for it 
epitomises the evolution of design in medieval buildings—from 
massive solidity to lightness and airiness, with an ever-increasing 
courage in construction and economy of material to match the 
equally outstanding gain in height. It also exemplifies the 
elusive quality of really fine proportions, ever sought and often 
approached, but rarely attained. For the bay is not a mere 
mechanical essay or exercise; the elements are the same, but the 
themes to be made of them are of endless variety, and its unit 
can express all sorts of qualities and produce a whole gamut of 
effects. Among other things, it may be postulated that it can 
express something of the psychology of the designer. Another 
point to be borne in mind is that the effect ef an actual series of 
bays in a great church, seen as a vital part of the fabric, is often 
very different from that of a single bay detached and drawn in 
bald elevation, which may easily excite criticism that is in reality 
unjustified. The proportions and design will alone be considered 
here; for the construction the reader is referred to the standard 
textbooks. 

Generally speaking, we find in the majority of great Roman- 
esque churches, such as the naves of Ely (106), Norwich and 
Peterborough, that the three compartments are practically equal 
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in height; in order to get as much light as possible into their 
interiors a row of windows may be placed above those of the 
aisle, and to admit this the triforium, as has been seen, has to be 
made wide and lofty. The effect, however, is generally squat and 
low; the arcade, which should surely be the predominant 
member, is dwarfed and overburdened. Certain West Country 
designers went to the opposite extreme: the tall cylinders of the 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury naves give an impression of great 
height and some lightness, though here again the pier is too 
long for its small arch, and of necessity the triforium is relatively 
insignificant. These examples of the Severn area contrast sharply 
with the squat, thick, cylindrical piers of Shrewsbury, Malvern 
and Leominster towards the Welsh Border. 

In the Durham nave we have a design of well-proportioned 
dignity on which it would be difficult to improve (144). The 
Cistercian Buildwas and Fountains, shading slightly into 
Transitional, have moderately tall round piers with pointed 
arches, chevron-ornamented, but possibly owing to the austere 
ideals of the Order the design is only two-staged, with a blank 
wall above the arcade and small, wide-spaced clerestory windows. 
Romanesque piers are either built up in solid rectangular masses, 
are clustered, or are circular. St. Albans east nave, with only the 
slightly raised orders of its arches to provide relief, is, perhaps, 
the baldest of all, not far removed from a wall pierced with 
circular-headed hollows (56). Chichester, with angle-piers, is a 
far more attractive design of the same type, as also are Rochester 
(6) and Christchurch (57). 

In Romanesque design the pier system frequently alternates, 
as at Chichester, Norwich and Durham (144), where massive 
rectangles are varied by cylinders. The vaulting-shafts often 
run right up from floor to roof and thus produce a strong 
impression of verticality. Durham is notably at one with itself 
in that it is covered with the earliest of the ribbed vaults, but 
Peterborough and Ely preferred “safety first’? with wooden 
ceilings. The curious and individual experiment tried out in the 
Oxford quire (Transitional) (85), which appears, more lanky 
and less successful, in two bays at Romsey, was to build the 
piers tall and throw an engaged pseudo-arcade over the tri- 
forium, the real arches springing from partial capitals half-way 
up the piers. The usually squat threefold design is thus given 
the effect of a taller one of two storeys. The master-mason did 
not know that he was unconsciously approaching something of 
the effect of the Roman Colosseum. 

The usual Romanesque triforium pattern is of two arches 
springing from a central pierlet, with a larger arch enclosing 
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them (6). The big spandrel that results is susceptible of 
various forms of ornament. In the Chichester quire the intro- 
duction of sculpture gives an effect of some richness; in the 
Romsey nave, however, the arch is left open. As has already 
been indicated, in its simplest form, as in the Southwell (78) 
and Selby naves, and at Waltham and Shrewsbury, the triforium 
is a gaping single arch of practically the same span as that of the 
arcade and occasionally even slightly wider, though naturally of 
squatter proportions. This, as has been seen, is to admit light 
from a range of exterior windows, but the effect of very similar 
atches superimposed upon those of the arcade is not particu- 
larly impressive, though from certain viewpoints the cavernous 
apertures of the triforium form dense masses of intense shadow 
which are not without a touch of the dramatic. The clerestory 
form rings the changes on a triple arcade of which the middle 
atch, frequently larger than its fellows, is devoted to the 
actual window (106). 

The apparent solidity of the Norman pier is vast, but this is 
usually a matter of external appearance only, for it may consist 
of no more than a skin of ashlar enclosing a mass of rough and 
ill-constructed rubble. There is no doubt that masoncraft must 
have very considerably improved with the twelfth century and 
the defined manner of building known as Early English. The 
transformation to a light and well-proportioned arcade is almost 
startling, whether we take the Wells nave, one of the first 
achievements, St. Hugh’s Quire (102) or the nave at Lincoln, 
the Beverley quire, the transepts of York, or the Cistercian group 
of Byland, Rievaulx, Jervaulx and their fellows. All of these 
have well-proportioned arcades with clustered piers, but perhaps 
most graceful of all is Pershore (54), though to detract from 
the effect are an over-tall and spidery clerestory-cum-triforium 
and a low-jammed vault. 

Much could be written on the design of the Early English 
triforium, which briefly consists of two types: a double Gothic- 
ised version of the Norman two-arch unit, with enclosing arch 
and spandrel, or some form of continuous lancet arcading. The 
latter may be simple to the point of monotony, as in the Wells 
nave, or attain an elaborate intricacy of interlacement, as in the 
Beverley nave (103), after the fashion of some wall-arcades such 
as that in the Lincoln quire (17). With the twin method an 
enciosing arch is frequently thrown over the whole, with a 
result either effective, as in the York south transept, or sprawling 
and ungainly, as in the Salisbury nave. There is not a great deal 
of scope for variety in the continuous arcade, which may be 
found in germ in the twin lancets in the nave of ruined Llan- 
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thony. It might stop at each bay or run on without a break. In 
the Ripon quire each triforium bay is formed of three lancets, 
the central one being subdivided with a spandrel; this is an 
approach to combining the two chief forms (108). Again, the 
range of lancets might be low, as at Wells, or of some height, 
as in the Southwark quire. The charm of the Beverley nave is 
obtained by a graceful arcade which is crossed about half-way 
down its height by a shorter, plainer version, alternating with, 
and cutting through, its senior partner (103). Worcester quire 
affords a simpler version of this device. As for the other chief 
type, a form which may be described as standard can be seen 
in the Lincoln quire (102). In such successful designs as this, 
the York south transept and the Hexham north transept, the 
coming of tracery is foreshadowed in the quatrefoils and other 
decorative forms with which the masons evidently delighted in 
piercing the spandrels between the arches (101). The forms 
of the thirteenth-century clerestory often follow those of the 
triforium except in height and the general proportions of the 
lancets. It is sometimes designed as a tall lancet forming the 
window, with small attendant arches on either side. At its best 
the whole makes an attractive composition, but there are other 
cases in which the trio is a piece of stumbling clumsiness. 
With the approach of the fourteenth century and the intro- 
duction of Geometrical tracery, the elements which go to make 
up the design of a bay take on an added richness. Though the 
forms have experienced no such radical change as in the develop- 
ment from Romanesque to Gothic, each member receives an 
added emphasis or elaboration with the addition of cusp and 
quatrefoil. Here it may be pointed out how much of the effect 
of a bay depends upon its width as well as upon its height. Two 
extremely opposite examples may be cited in the Lincoln (109) 
and Westminster (41) naves, the former exceptionally broad, 
the latter, though of great height, intensely slender and narrow. 
There is no doubt as to which of the two achieves the better 
proportions, but Lincoln is undoubtedly an accomplishment as 
regards that economy of material in covering a given space 
which the Gothic builders always set before them as their goal. 
Of the later thirteenth century there is the Hereford north 
transept (ca. 1270), with almost straight-sided arches, which is 
surmounted by a twin triforium which is really a Geometrical 
window design, and a circular clerestory window. But perhaps 
nost outstanding is the Lincoln Angel Quire, built as early as 
1260, which forms one of the most noble and highly perfected 
designs of Gothic art of any time or place (110); compare it, to 
take only one instance, with the Ely presbytery, where the arcade 
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is dwarfed by the triforium owing to the influence of earlier 
Romanesque work. The same cause set the scale with the same 
drawback for the ornate later quire of the same cathedral (111). 

Before passing on to consider further developments we might 
glance at one attempt to heighten the effect of a low arcade. In 
the Boxgrove quite (ca. 1230) the master-mason did not exactly 
essay the device of the Oxford quire, but instead threw a con- 
taining arch over two arches of the arcade, with a quatrefoil in 
the very large spandrel. His not ineffective device was to take, 
consciously or otherwise, a bay of a typical triforium and place 
it, enlarged, in the arcade. There is no triforium here or the 
effect might have been painfully confused, but as it is, the design 
is remarkably well thought out. The enclosing arch of each 
double bay answers to the large square vaulting compartment 
of the quire; in the smaller double arcade arches each corre- 
sponds to one of the smaller squares of the aisle vaulting. 

Generally speaking, the fourteenth century added a certain. 
richness and poise to the adolescent spareness of the preceding 
one; but its chief development was the decline of the triforium 
and its incorporation into one feature with the clerestory, a 
practice of which the genesis is to be found as far back as 
ca. 1220 in the Pershore quire (54), and at Christchurch 
Cathedral, Dublin, where each bay of the clerestory-triforium 
forms a well-knit, if slightly attenuated, unit. In the Transitional 
nave of St. Davids Cathedral, however, the experiment was .- 
tried earlier of linking the two by bringing down the clerestory 
window hood-mold and incorporating a rather advanced lancet 
design (133). 

The substitution of Geometrical tracery for the windows was 
a further step in the elaboration of bay design. Lichfield nave 
is of pleasant proportions, with two traceried triforium units 
and a three-sided clerestory window of trefoils (105); Ely 
presbytery is on the same lines, with the retention of the over- 
weighted Romanesque triforium dimensions ; and at Bridlington, 
the north side of the nave has a Geometrical window pattern 
for the triforium, differing in design from the clerestory above, 
and slightly wider. Here, however, the south side is entirely 
different: the clerestory window is carried down low, and in 
front of its continuation is a sort of decorative stone grille. This 
incorporation of the two upper storeys is also seen, with varying 
success, at Guisborough, in the York nave and in the Exeter 
quire, and is carried still further at Selby, where there is an ogee 
parapet below the clerestory window, and at Howden, which 
has four quatrefoils to each bay. The tendency was again to 
make each bay a separate unit. The nearest approach, however, 
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to the continuous triforium arcade is in the Chester presbytery, 
whete each bay has a quadruple cusped arch with an open 
parapet above at the foot of the clerestory window. The Exeter 
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nave has a unit of four arches, with a quatrefoil parapet above 
(28). In the Wells quire, the middle space of each bay was 
filled with three statues surrounded by intricate canopywork in 
two vatying forms, while Ottery St. Mary had one small niche 
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and canopy. Some examples, such as St. Mary Redcliffe Bristol, 
have an arcade without capitals, of which type Llanthony was 
an early example—perhaps the earliest of all. 

With the Perpendicular phase the triforium, as a separate 
entity, may be said to have disappeared ; but not a great number 
of churches were built of the first rank, and the two outstanding 
examples are the transformations of the Gloucester quite and 
of the Winchester nave. In the former the genius of the Severn 
masons has, with the addition of an immensely high clerestory, 
turned the usual three squat storeys of the Romanesque builders 
into a single lofty design of airy and delicate beauty, knit together 
by light stone panelling (7). The arcade is frankly ignored, 
and the slender engaged vaulting-shafts soar upwards until they 
break into the knots of the lierne vault. It is a unique achieve- 
ment seen from the quire floor, though from inside the triforium 
the solid Romanesque construction forms a strange contrast 
with the panelling by which it is masked on its face. The 
Winchester designer handled his problem in a less revolutionary 
but little less effective manner. The low Norman arcade was 
obliterated and replaced by tall narrow Tudor arches, supported 
by the material of the Norman piers, which were remodelled, 
with a well-defined shaft rising to carry the comparatively 
simple vault. The clerestory window was continued below in the 
customary stone panelling, while the emphatic line of the long 
passage-parapet introduces a strong touch of horizontality (112). 

As an example of complete rebuilding Canterbury nave (52) 
is marked by the bundles of vaulting-shafts which occupy 
the central part of the pier-masses, while the small arches are 
attenuated and natrow and the clerestoty window soon dies 
into solid panelling. The York retroquire is designed more in 
accordance with the earlier work of the cathedral to the west, 
but the well-proportioned arcade is rather over-weighted by the 
fine clerestory window with its lower panelling and open stone 
grille along the triforium passage—a composition of almost 
exactly the same height as the arcade (25). Sherborne, in nave 
and quire, attempted two variant designs : a panelled and capless 
arcade with a vast clerestory window ending in panelling, ruled 
off in the nave, but descending to the arch in the quire. The 
arcade is definitely dwarfed, but the beautiful and effective fan 
vault knits the design into a whole. 


(v) THE ExTERIor 


Finally we may glance briefly at the design of the various 
fronts, western, eastern and transept, and the towers and porches 
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which added the culminating exterior effects to the buildings. A 
curious feature of a medieval church was that the longer side 
was never regarded as the chief frontage; if it had occurred to 
the designers to build in defiance of tradition, and make the 
stretch of 300-500 feet the principal design, some impressive 
results might have been attained. This was done, of course, with 
secular buildings, and there can be no doubt that the vanished 
Cloth Hall at Ypres was one of the masterpieces of the Middle 
Ages. 

The West Front.—As this, unlike the example of the parish 
church, incorporated the principal entrance and faced the close 
ot street, more attention was naturally accorded to its design 
and decoration than to any of the other facades, which were 
likely to be more hidden. The great English churches are 
about equally divided between those which have twin western 
towers and those which preferred to concentrate on one great 
central tower; there is a certain amount of wisdom in this, for 
a pair of stunted western towers can, as at Chichester and Ripon, 
produce a distinctly mean effect. But there is no doubt that tall 
western towers in combination with a fine central one can make 
up a composition which is incomparably impressive; one has 
only to look at Canterbury, York, Lincoln and Durham. In the 
Middle Ages the towers were generally crowned with lead- 
covered wooden spires, but only at Lichfield do all three remain 
(in stone); the rest were mostly removed during the eighteenth 
century. Beverley (118) has western towers with a low central 
lantern; Ely a single, splendid western tower (89) which lost 
the full symmetry of its lower surroundings with the early 
disappearance of the north-western transept; and Hereford 
had a single western tower which fell in 1787, leaving the 

_way open for the nineteenth-century rebuilders. With a small 

engaged western tower, as at Shrewsbury, the front takes on a 
definitely parochial aspect, but the tandem ‘arrangement of 
Wymondham, though fortuitous, is not without its nobility. 
Gloucester (4, 9), Great Malvern (12) and St. Davids (91), 
among many others, rely effectively on central towers alone, 
which are spired at Norwich (55), Chichester (rebuilt) and 
Salisbury (3, 77). 

Mostly, however, the west front expresses the lines of the 
nave and aisles, of which it forms the termination. Only a few 
Romanesque designs have come down to us unaltered, such as 
those at St. Davids, here illustrated (91), and at Tewkesbury, 
which, with its tall shallow arch, is interesting as a precursor 
of Peterborough. There are also the remains of inconspicuous 
Cistercian examples at Fountains and Kirkstall. The fact is that 
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a considered design for a west front had scarcely come into being 
at that early period : there might be varied groupings of windows 
ot interlaced arcades above a round-headed portal, but the aisle- 
ends entered little into the composition. Kirkstall had a gabled 
portal with large twin windows above, Fountains a rose window 
above a triplet ; a later version of the latter can be seen at ruined 
Byland which, with its vast circular window, must have pos- - 
sessed an unusual dignity. Rochester and St. Davids (91) are 
both early work, with profuse turrets and high aisles, the former 
with a large Perpendicular window of later insertion; and ruined 
Llanthony is a fine, austere, twin-towered design with pointed 
arcading. 

With the thirteenth century came the innovation of treating 
the west front as a vast decorative screen or sculpture gallery, 
sometimes with little reference to the character of the building 
or its structure. This fashion could reach great heights of 
effectiveness, and also sink to the lowest depths. The outstand- 
ing examples are at Wells (114), memorable alike for its archi- 
tectural beauty and for the unparalleled achievement of its 
sculptured “Poor Man’s Bible” of saints, kings and bishops 
under canopies, with a frieze of the Doom beneath the now 
destroyed figure of Christ in Majesty, seated above tiers of 
angels and apostles; and at Peterborough, with its three great 
cavern-arches surmounted by turrets, and gables containing 
wheel windows and statued arcading (50). Both of these are 
ornamental achievements of the highest order, and admirably 
reflect the lofty ideals of contemporary churchmanship. Lincoln, 
however, despite its overwhelming distant effect, becomes an 
incongruous and rather topheavy patchwork on nearer view, 
while Salisbury must be accounted a complete botch, with its 
vulgar wealth of nichework above comparatively insignificant 
porches (77). Lichfield, entirely encrusted with statues in shallow 
canopied niches around a large central window, has suffered 
hideously from renovation, though here again the distant view 
is good enough. Some Cistercian and other abbey west fronts 
of this period, though towerless, show a considerable advance 
in composition, for instance, Whitby, Rievaulx and Hedon. 

With the fourteenth century west fronts began to incorporate 
larger and more complex windows, and generally to assume an 
enhanced richness. Tintern and Guisborough are characteristic 
examples, the former with a west window of eight lights; but 
the extreme instance is York, most ornate of all the twin-tower 
designs, with its almost prodigal display of nichework and 
canopies, and flickering curvilinear windows (116). Here the 
design is definitely overloaded; it cannot, even with its great 
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dimensions, compare in charm with the west front of Exeter, 
which is towerless and consists of a statued screen of half height 
or less, above which rises the splendid circle-headed window 
of the gable (115). 

With the fifteenth century, the fashion for the monumental 
west front suffered a decline; its productions are neither 
numerous nor outstanding. Edington’s Winchester is a colour- 
less and rather mechanical composition, while the fronts of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and St. George’s Windsor 
are little more than great Perpendicular windows between twin 
turrets. 

If in his west fronts the Englishman never sought to emulate 
the majestic triple or quintuple portals of a Chartres, an Amiens 
or a Rheims, it is perhaps invidious to dismiss his entrances, 
with Mr. Bond, as “‘holes for frogs and mice,” simply because 
they adhere to the human scale. It was always his object to 
merge his western doorways inconspicuously into the general 
design of his front, not to build up the front around them. His 
projecting porches, often of two storeys, were more often built 
to north or south, as at Malmesbury (south), Wells (north) (43), 
and Hereford (north), where Bishop Booth’s fifteenth-century 
structure screens the original thirteenth-century entrance. 
Western porches are rare, but though the fifteenth-century 
example at Peterborough rather cheekily plugs the narrower 
central arch of the front, the effect is not at all unhappy (50). 

Transept and East Fronts follow in simpler form much the 
same lines as the western fagades. Few examples of untouched 
Norman work remain, and what do are for the most part mono- - 
tonous reiterations of three tiers of windows. Norwich north 
transept has been badly refaced, but there is a certain rugged 
effectiveness about that at Southwell, which carries on the 
character of the nave bay design (90). But most of these early 
fronts have been fitted out with larger windows at a later date 
to improve the lighting, generally during the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries. The effect is sometimes far less inharmonious 
than might be expected, as may be seen in the west and east 
fronts at Beverley and the north transepts at Peterborough 
and Winchester. On the south side of Canterbury the eastern 
transept is Romanesque work, consisting of a tall gabled wall 
‘pierced by a varied assortment of windows, while the central 
transept-end is none the worse for being filled with a large 
Perpendicular window of eight lights (119). It is curious, in 
fact, how well the work of the latter period frequently combines 
with Romanesque design; the attempts of archaeologically- 
minded restorers of the nineteenth century to replace the 
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primitive original fenestration are, on the other hand, invariably 
ill-judged and unhappy. 

With the thirteenth century came an increased flexibility and 
ease in front design, and an all-round improvement in compo- 
sition. Always to a certain extent following the character of the 
west front, we find such a characteristic example as Beverley, 
with superimposed lancet triplets and knife-edge buttresses— 
though here the south-east transept suffers from its great height 
in proportion to its width; the former, so impressive within, is 
attended by exterior disadvantages. York north transept is 
solemn and well proportioned, with its tall “Five Sister’ 
Jancets surmounted by another graded five in the gable (92), 
while the south largely relies for its effect upon its rose window, 
a favourite and delightful feature of this period, a small version 
of which was frequently incorporated in gables. It could on 
occasion, however, attain to dimensions approaching those of 
the great wheels of the French cathedrals, as in the beautiful 
examples in the Lincoln main transepts known as the 
“Bishop’s” and “‘Dean’s Eye” (95), and that in the rebuilt 

north transept at Westminster. 

_ It is a curious fact that with the fourteenth century many 
transept or eastern designs grew less forceful and interesting 
than in the previous phase, bearing out the late F, E. Howard’s 
dictum that “much of Decorated is exceedingly plain.” The 
designers were so satisfied with their great traceried window 
that they were often content to set it in an expanse of compara- 
tively blank wall, as was the case in the south transept of Milton 
Abbey (11) and Netley east transept. Tintern south transept 
had an immense six-light window so tall that it afforded one 
of the earliest instances in which the high gable of the portal 
cut into its lower part; the east end of this church was also 
plainly built as a foil to the great east window, with its multi- 
citcled head. In the Hereford north transept the builders 
experimented effectively with immensely tall, narrow windows 
rising the whole height of the building, but the fashion was 
never adopted elsewhere, and scarcely occurs outside Germany. 

In contrast to these reserved fronts is the richness of the 
Lincoln east end which forms the outward termination of the 
Angel Quire, though here the window in the central gable is 
perhaps a little over-size. Equally sumptuous are, or were, the 
east facades of Guisborough, with a seven-light window largely 
composed of trefoils; of Selby, well-proportioned and, like the 
last-named front, with four substantial pinnacles; and of 
Howden, a well-knit composition of a dignified luxuriance, 
though in its original form perhaps a little overweighted by the 
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niches and statues that encrusted the buttresses and the diagonal 
lines of the gable. Both the two last-mentioned churches show 
a combination of Geometrical and curvilinear tracery. Professor 
Prior writes of these stately examples of his favourite phase: 


A massif of its own is created by the stonework, whose shapely 
robustness of solid spirelet and gabled buttress builds up a sense of 
scale much beyond the actual dimensions; so that, no larger than at 
Lincoln or Ely, the Yorkshire fronts count as some of the most 
notable achievements of our English Architecture. 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL: A SECTION THROUGH THE QUIRE, 
LOOKING TO THE LADY CHAPEL EAST WINDOW 


Where there is a projecting Lady Chapel of lower height the 
eastern composition is often delightfully varied in its multiplicity 
of gables and windows. Salisbury is particularly happy in this 
respect (3); Winchester, Chichester and ill-treated St. Albans 
are other instances. The remains of the apsidal east ends of the 
Benedictines, as at Norwich and Tewkesbury, are so masked by 
chevet chapels that the full height is lost, but at Lichfield the tall- 
windowed apse produces a superb effect, while Henry VII’s 
Chapel at Westminster provides elaboration in excelsis with its 
traceried flying-buttresses and large, close-set pinnacles, all 
minutely panelled. 
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But apart from this the Perpendicular period can show few 
-vety noteworthy transept-ends or east fronts. Design now 
became dominated by the increased size of the windows, and 
the glassman reigned supreme, as may be judged from the 
interesting eastern pseudo-transepts at York, which date from 
the fifteenth century. Sherborne south transept is plain, with an 
eight-light Perpendicular window set low, and it is much the 
same in the east front and transept at Great Malvern (12). The 
vast, canted window which fills the whole east end of Gloucester 
is partially obscured on the outside by the beautiful hall which 
forms the Lady Chapel. This was also earlier the case at Wells 
(59), and there is a similar though not so pronounced effect 
at Winchester (88). The design of the York east end, with 
its strong lines of panelling, is hard and perhaps slightly 
mechanical. 

The nineteenth century has left an unpleasant trail of falsifi- 
cation upon the fronts of the great English churches which it is 
unnecessary to trace down in detail. Nearly all those of Wor- 
cester, for instance, are renewals. The west front of Hereford 
was tebuilt by Wyatt after the fall of the tower, and his design 
was later replaced by the present over-ornate facade which is 
the work of J. Oldrid Scott. Bristol and Southwark west fronts 

-are modern throughout, following the reconstruction of their 
naves. The Oxford east facade is the work of Sir George Gilbert 
Scott (85), but certainly St. Albans has suffered the worst fate 
at the hands of Lord Grimthorpe. 


(vi) THE TowER 


It may be claimed that the productions of the English builders 
in this sphere represent one of their major achievements in 
medieval art. Nevertheless, as has been pointed out, their towers 
formed one of the few instances in which both they and their 
otganisers went beyond the strict bounds of structural necessity 
—and we are infinitely the richer for their wideness of outlook 
in this respect. Tower-building was largely a development of 
the middle and later medieval period, when the cult of bell- 
ringing had attained great importance and popularity; but it 
was also well realised that the tower, as a single unit, in a pair, 
ot in a triple composition, gave a tremendously enhanced effect 
to the appearance of a great church. At the same time, though 
advances in technique enabled the builders to erect towers 
of great height, and to poise them lightly over the piers of 
a crossing, even to the last this was apt to impose a heavy 
strain on their structural resources and to necessitate manifold 
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however, is a good sturdy production of the mid-fifteenth 
century, reminiscent of a parochial example at Bridgnorth. At 
Wymondham the western tower contributed by the defiant 
parishioners offers in its austere dignity just the right com- 
bination of height and massiveness, and affords harmony-in- 
contrast with the octagonal central lantern of the monks. 

A number of towers have been heightened later, usually very 
effectively, among them the western pairs at Durham and 
Lincoln. At Wells, the sculpturesque Early English of the 
western towers is capped by delicate Perpendicular (114), while 
at Ely, the Romanesque arcading of the west tower combines 
excellently with the Perpendicular lantern which crowns it (89). 
This cathedral possesses the distinction among great churches 
of being surmounted by the only two lanterns which their 
company can boast, the second being, of course, the remarkable 
“octagon” which lights the crossing, beautiful as it is ingenious, 
that has been compared to a “gothic dome.” At Bridlington 
the pair of western towers is unsymmetrical, as is also the case, 
on a smaller scale, at St. Germans in Cornwall, and was at 
Canterbury until the north tower was rebuilt uniform with the 
south one in 1834, thus obliterating the last portion of Lan- 
franc’s building. .- . 

Not a great number of spires have survived in churches of 
this kind, and those that have are mostly later than their towers. 
Those surmounting the western towers at Lichfield are of the 
fourteenth century, though the central spire is a reconstruction 
by Wren, necessitated by damage done to the cathedral during 
the Civil War. Chichester, likewise, was rebuilt by Scott after 
a collapse in 1862. At Norwich the -fourteenth-century spire 
gives an impression of noble unity with the Romanesque work 
beneath (55); it replaces a wooden one which fell and wrecked 
the quire clerestory. The rather blunt example at Oxford 
Cathedral is the earliest of the county’s series of thirteenth- 
century broaches. But easily most beautiful is the spire of 
Salisbury, both in the delicate precision of its line and the way 
in which it combines with the radiant craftsmanship of the upper 
tower, which dates, like it, from the early fourteenth century 
(77). Its survival has taxed the ingenuity of a succession of 
experts, including Sir Christopher Wren; but survived it has, 
_and its slender outline, rising to 404 feet above the Wiltshire 
water-meadows, continues to provide one of the most -memor- 
able of English landmarks. The lead or shingled spirelets 
which surmounted a number of cathedral towers have dis- ~ 
appeared; they may be seen in Kip’s engravings of ca. 1720. 
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Ir has been seen that the demand for more altars was often 
a determining factor in the development of a great church plan 
—their disposition about the buildings and final plenitude, 
ranging from the minute examples cramped into the chantry 
chapels of important tombs to the stone slabs, sometimes four- 
teen feet or more long, that formed the chief altars of cathedral 
and monastic churches, have been described earlier. They were 
almost invariably of stone (though the wooden altar continued 
to make a sporadic appearance throughout the Middle Ages), 
the slab, or mensa, being preferably a monolith to symbolise 
the unity of the Catholic Church. In England comparatively 
few of them have survived the Reformation, but that still in 
existence in the Lady Chapel of Christchurch is twelve feet long, 
_and the great Purbeck slab that formed the high altar of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey, thirteen feet eight inches long, though cut in two 
in 1730 to provide seats for the porch, has again been placed in 
its original position in slightly abbreviated form. Minor altars 
also survive, though mostly mutilated, in the east chapel at 
Dore, the Gloucester triforium, the Westminster undercroft, 
at Rievaulx, Jervaulx, and elsewhere. 

It is difficult to be very precise about the shape and size of 
the medieval altar, for it was generally built to fit a special 
position; and though its supports were in most cases stone 
shafts, fitted with the abacus, capital and base of the day, 
examples are also to be found corbelled out from walls, resting 
on masses of solid masonry or, less frequently, panelled around 
the three sides with the stone arcading of their period, as at 
New Shoreham and the Wykeham Chantry in Winchester 
Cathedral. Sometimes a masonry altar was hollow and con- 
tained a reliquary, as seems to have been the case with altars 
at Rievaulx and Roche, though it is safe to assume that few 
high altars were ever built around relics. The slab itself was 
kept free of ornamentation except for incised crosses, usually 
five in number, which marked the spots where the bishop 
touched it with the holy oil during the ceremony of consecration. 

The lesser altars which, as the Middle Ages advanced, in- 
creasingly crowded almost every available corner of a great 
church, reflected in varying measure the essential features of 
the high altar, the focal point of the whole complex ceremonial 
of Catholic devotion—though as has been seen, the latter was 
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the only one that of necessity stood free so that it could be 
asperged ceremonially from every side. All were provided with 
frontals, or aprons, at first sometimes in the form of plaques of 
enamelled metal, but later more often of embroidery, varying 
in colour with the liturgical seasons and only removed during 
periods of penance, when the altar was left bare. Light cur- 
tains, or “riddells,” of silk or embroidery were hung on either 
side on rods, partly for decoration and partly, perhaps, to 
prevent the candles from flickering. Above, at a sufficient height 
to prevent it being blackened by candle smoke, was generally 
a wooden canopy, or tester, as at Durham, where each of the 
nine altars of the eastern chapel had its “‘cover of wainscote 
overhead.”” Such a canopy can now best be seen in modest 
form in the north chapel at Ludlow Church, or envisaged at its 
richest in the well-known illustration from the Westminster 
“Islip Roll’? which is reproduced (124). 

In the same illustration it can be seen that the whole structure 
is surmounted by a beam carrying a Rood. A beam of this 
sort, spanning the sanctuary from north to south above the 
high altar, was a frequent feature of a great church, as at Dur- 
ham where reliquaries were suspended from it and others 
ranged along jit, and at Canterbury where, according to the 
monk Gervase, “the ends . . . rested upon the capitals of two 
pillars; the beam, placed across the church and decorated with 
gold, supported the Majesty of the Lord [the Crucifix], the 
images of St. Dunstan and St. Elphege; also seven shrines, 
decorated with gold and silver and filled with the relics of 
many saints.” Above the north end of the high altar—the 
end at which the gospel was read—was generally placed the 
chief image of the patron saint of the church, perhaps supported 
an a bracket and matched by the image of some other saint 
on the south side. Thus both at Exeter and Westminster, which 
were dedicated to St. Peter, there was an image of that apostle on 
the north side and of St. Paul on the south, as is shown in the 
Islip Roll illustration in the latter case (124). Lesser altars might 
be surmounted by images of the saints to whom they were 
dedicated. . 

Hanging before the altar, perhaps suspended from the canopy, 
was the pyx containing the reserved sacrament, in greater 
churches generally an elaborate example of the silversmith’s- 
craft. From early times a convention seems often to have shaped 
it in the form of a dove, but at Lincoln it was “of crystal, having 
a foot silver and gilt, with one image of Our Lady on the top, 
having a place for the Sacrament for the Rogation Days, 
weighing 21 ounces, one quarter and a half’; and at York it 
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was “a beryl, adorned with silver gilt in the manner of a cup, 
with a cross on the top of the cover, for carrying the body 
of Christ; the gift of the Lord Richard Scrope, Archbishop, 
weighing 3 pounds 8 ounces.” The pyx would be draped with 
a richly embroidered and tasselled cloth, and could be raised 
or lowered on cords, often of silver or gold thread. Parochial 
examples of the cloth survive in Suffolk. 

At Durham the high altar was backed by a gilded alabaster 
carving of Our Lady between St. Cuthbert and St. Oswald. 
Its hangings were of white silk, changed daily, and the ‘“‘orna- 
ments that were hunge both before the Altar, and above, were 
of red velvett, wrought with great flowers of gold in imbroy- 
dered worke, with many goodly pictures besides, beinge verye 
finely gilted; but the ornaments for the principall Feast, which 
was the Assumption of Our Lady, were all of white damaske, 
all besett with pearle and pretious stones, which made the orna- 
- ments more rich and gorgeous to behold.”’ There was a canopy 
above it, supported on iron bars projecting from the reredos, 
in which hung the pyx—a splendid achievement of the gold- 
smith’s craft. “The white cloth that hung over the Pix was of 
verye fine lawne, all embroydered and wrought about with gold 
and red silke, and four great and round knopes of gold, mar- 
-velous and cunningly wrought, with great tassells of gold and 
redd silke hanginge at them, and at the four corners of the white 
lawne cloth, and the crooke that hung within the cloth that 
the pix did hang on, was of gold, and the cords, that did draw 
it upp and downe, was made of fine white strong silk.” The 
whole was surmounted by the figure of a pelican, “‘all of silver 
uppon the height of the said canopie, verye finely gilded, givinge 
hir bloud to hir younge ones, in token that Christ did give his 
bloud for the sinns of the world.” 

The altar vessels included two chalices, one of gold and the 
other silver gilt, but both studded with precious stones at thei 
bases. There were two silver gilt basins, two gilt “cruitts” tha 
held a quart apiece, and two lesser ones of silver for everyday 
use. There was a pair of silver censers, “double gilded,” and 
two other pairs, “parcell gilt,” for everyday use, with “two 
Shipps of silver, parcell gilt, for principall dayes, and other 
two of silver ungilt, for everye day, to carry frankincence in.” 
There were “‘two silver double-gilded Candlesticks for two 
tapers, very finely wrought, of three quarters high, to be taken 
in sunder with wrests, other two silver candlesticks for everye 
dayes service, parcell gilt, with rich and sumptuous furnitures 
for everye festivall day of changable suites; divers of the 
Vestements were sett all round about, both stools and fannels. 
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There was also other very rich and costly jewells and ornaments 
that was perteininge to the said High Altar.” 

The beauty and dignity of the sanctuary setting of a great 
monastic church is well exemplified in this account abridged 
from the Durham Rites, which describe the interior of the 
Cathedral as it was just before the Dissolution. Here, the splen- 
dour of the scene was enhanced by the great clunch screen 
which formed its background, of delicate, attenuated canopy- 
work encrusted with over a hundred painted and gilded alabaster 
figures, which was presented to the church by John, Lord Nevil, 
about 1380, and formed a barrier wall between the high altar 
and St. Cuthbert’s shrine, which lay to the east of it. During 
the earlier centuries it had been customary to leave an open 
vista through the sanctuary to the shrine so that the latter 
might be visible to all in quire, as at Westminster, where “‘the 
shrine of the most illustrious King Edward the Confessor was 
placed on high like a candle upon a candlestick, so that all who 
enter into the house of the Lord may behold its light.” Since 
the high altar stood north and south across the church and 
the shrine was orientated towards the east, the west end of the 
latter, with its tall pedestals, was sometimes adapted as a reredos, 
as was once the case at St. Albans and at Chichester. But as the 
fourteenth century advanced there was an increasing tendency 
to beautify the sanctuary even at the expense of a shrine beyond, 
as at Beverley, where the reredos still in existence was con- 
structed with a profusion of naturalistic carving at about this 
time. This, though much restored and peopled with new figures, 
still forms, with the vast east window rising beyond it, a perfect 
background to the high altar, though blocking the view of all 
but the superstructure of the eastern part of the church. Its 
top platform was later widened, probably to carry an organ 
for use at services at the shrine of St. John of Beverley. 

Screens of similar type were built during the same century 
at collegiate Ottery St. Mary (probably the gift of Bishop 
Grandisson of Exeter) and at Christchurch; the former has 
been “restored” almost out of recognition by Butterfield, and 
from the great Jesse tree in stone which decorated the latter, 
most of the figures have disappeared except for a lower group 
around the recumbent figure of the patriarch (123). These 
formed the precedent for a fashion which spread into many 
greater churches; though at the same time it was rejected by 
others, such as Westminster, where the reredos built in the 
fifteenth century was only one storey high. During that century 
it reached its culmination in the vast figure-studded examples 
still to be seen at Winchester, St. Albans and Southwark, which, 


124 The High Altar of Westminster Abbey in the 
15th Century, redrawn from the Islip Roll. The Funeral 
of an Abbot is in progress 
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though now largely renewed and refitted with weak modern 
statues, still give an impression of great dignity. Though 
entirely blocking the views into the eastern parts of the churches, 
these towering structures must have infinitely enhanced the 
setting of their high altars, adding their sculptured stories in 
stone to the bright legends of the stained glass windows. To 
their number can be added the great reredos which fills the 
east end of All Souls Chapel at Oxford, consecrated in 1442; 
that in New College Chapel which is largely a restoration (128); 
and that in alabaster which has vanished from St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, the gift of Edward III, for the transport of 
which in sections from Nottingham ten carts, each drawn by 
eight horses, were required. 

With the development of English alabaster carving during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the sculptured reredos 
probably reached the zenith of its popularity for altars great 
and small. These works must have been widely ordered from 
the Derby and Nottingham craftsmen and delivered piecemeal, 
to be assembled, painted and gilded on the spot. They might 
take the form of sculptural groups in relief depicting popular 
subjects such as the Coronation of the Virgin or Christ in 
Majesty surrounded by the Apostles, or consist of tiers of 
arcading or canopywork, peopled with images. The great 
majority, in alabaster or freestone, have disappeared since the 
Reformation, though a comparatively numerous collection, in 
varying states of mutilation, can be sought out among the parish 
churches. In the greater churches, however, they form a more 
slender body, among which it is only possible to cite those 
in the Lady Chapels at Wells, Ely and Bristol, and that in Prince 
Arthur’s Chantry at Worcester (126), which survives compara- 
tively undamaged but for the partial obliteration of its figures. 

An earlier type was the painted reredos. Sometimes this was 
on wood and movable, as in the case of the small thirteenth- 
century example at Westminster Abbey, now hanging in the 
south ambulatory. This is richly decorated with glass inlays and 
jewels so that it almost resembles an enamel; in the centre stands 
Christ in Majesty holding an orb in His hand, and to right and 
left are the figures of Mary and John, There is a rather similar 
example of about a century later, some 8 by 3 feet in dimensions, 
at Norwich Cathedral; it is painted with poignant scenes of 
the Flagellation, Christ bearing the Cross, the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection (127) and Ascension (82). Others can be seen 
at Romsey, in the galleries and side chapels of the Lady 
Chapel at Gloucester and in chantry chapels at Tewkesbury, 
It may be assumed that during the Middle Ages this type of 
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reredos was very popular in England for lesser altars, and 
generally took the form of a triptych, with folding side panels. 

Altars were also normally placed on the west sides of stone 
pulpitums or against wooden rood screens, where these existed. 
The carving of a pulpitum could easily be adapted to form a 
reredos, and similarly the panels of a screen could be painted 
for the same purpose. Few original rood screens exist in greater 
churches, but the lovely example in Ranworth parish church, 
Norfolk, with its saints and angels in an arcade of cusped 
wooden tracery, gives an idea of the method of treatment. 
Finally a reredos could simply be painted upon a wall or a 
pier. In the north arcade of the St. Albans nave there is a series 
of nine reredos paintings on the western sides of piers, which 
range from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. Five of these 
represent the Crucifixion; the remainder depict the Coronation 
of the Virgin (32), St. Christopher, St. Thomas of Canterbury 
and other saints. The well-known wall painting in St. Faith’s 
Chapel at Westminster was also made for this purpose. 

Thus for altars and their backgrounds, But there were certain 
other fittings indispensable to their use which still widely sur- 
vive, and often provide the best clues to their former presence. 
Chief among these is the piscina, or drain through which the 
water used for the sacred ablutions passed from the building 
into consecrated ground. It was usually placed in a wall nearby, 
and in earlier examples, up to about the mid-thirteenth century, 
was single. From then until the early fourteenth century, for 
complex liturgical reasons, it was made double; thereafter it 
generally reverted to the single form. In its design the piscina 
varied considerably. Norman examples are mostly simple round- 
headed apertures; later ones may be contained in brackets 
projecting from walls or even in the capitals of miniature pillars. 
But by far the most characteristic form is the recess in the 
wall, the arch of which may be decorated with moldings or 
crockets. Fourteenth-century ones are sometimes surmounted 
by ogee arches and ornamented with the ballflower; and occa- 
sionally the centre of the bowl takes the form of a knot of 
foliage with small orifices around. Rich examples of this fitting 
are to be found in most greater churches, but among a crowd 
it may be worth while singling out the Geometrical one in the 
Lady Chapel and the ornately carved Decorated one in St. 
James’ Chapel at Exeter Cathedral; the beautiful ogee one, with 
its small label heads of monks and floral carving at the base, 
at St. Albans; and the Perpendicular one at Christchurch, 
surmounted by a delicate canopy. 

Another fitting connected with the use of an altar was the 
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credence, a small shelf or niche in which the chalice was pre- 
pared and the eucharistic elements placed previous to their 
offering at mass. It is possible that sometimes a wooden side 
table was used for this purpose; certainly for less important 
altars a credence was often provided by placing a shelf within 
the piscina recess above the drain, as in the example illustrated 
at Peterborough Cathedral (23). Both Kirkstall and Furness 
have simple round-headed credences grooved to take a shelf; 
and one in a chantry at Tewkesbury was apparently provided 
with a second shelf, probably for a towel. The credence is not 
to be confused, however, with the aumbry, a locker or cupboard 
built into the wall beside an altar, usually on the north side, and 
fitted with a wooden door and lock, which contained the sacred 
vessels when they were not in use, or occasionally a reliquary. 
This form of medieval safe was often no more than a square 
or oblong recess, though it could also be lancet-, ogee-, or 
triangular-headed (as at Salisbury), and enriched with moldings. 
Sometimes it may also have been used to contain the reserved 
sacrament, but probably far less commonly in this country, 
where the pyx was always favoured, than in Scotland, where 
a “‘sacrament house” of aumbry type is a rich fitting of several 
medieval churches. 

The variety of an aumbry’s uses in a great church is exem- 
plified in the Durham Rives. In the eastern chapel of that cathe- 
dral there was “betwixt everye Altar a verye faire and large 
partition of wainscott, all varnished over, with fine branches 
and flowers and other imagerye worke most finely and artificially 
pictured and guilted, conteyninge the severall lockers or ambers 
for the safe keepinge of the vestments and ornaments belonginge 
to everye Altar; with three or four amryes in the wall pertaininge 
to some of the said Altars, for the same use and purpose.” In 
addition, another aumbry was placed in the south angle of the 
chapel in which bread and wine for the sacraments were stored, 
and at which the sacristan daily posted a servant or assistant 
from six in the morning until high mass was over to dole them 
out to the monks celebrating masses. There were also elaborate 
aumbries in the north and south walls on either side of the 
high altar. 

The sedilia were the seats provided for the use of the cele- 
brant and others on the south, or “epistle,” side of the altar 
while certain portions of the mass were being sung by the choir. 
Few Norman examples remain, but in the thirteenth century 
they grew more common, and in the fourteenth became a 
favourite object of the technique and variety of the stone- 
catver’s art—just as about a century later the woodcarver was 
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allowed almost limitless scope to work out his pinnacled 
creations in stalls, screens and the like. Thus the most impor- 
tant sedilia remaining in greater churches are mostly of the 
fourteenth century. They are generally recessed into the south 
wall, but when there is an aisle or chapel to the south they 
necessarily stand free, as at Milton Abbey and at Beverley. They 
consist of three or more seats separated by shafts or arcading 
and perhaps crowned with canopies, either placed on the same 
level or, more often, descending stepwise from east to west; 
and frequently they form a single composition with the piscina, 
as at Dorchester (Oxon) and Southwell. 

Sedilia could reach the highest elaboration where there was 
a generous donor, as in the incredibly tall, pinnacled series in 
Exeter Cathedral, the gift of Bishop Stapledon in the early 
fourteenth century, with its profusion of naturalistic carving 
and crockets. Though less impressive in height, those in Beverley 
Minster, built of wood, can equal and even surpass the Exeter 
ones in their wealth of carving, Many others could be cited, 
but mention must certainly be“made of the impressive series 
in the high altar sanctuary at Gloucester, where the seats are 
ranged in a level line under tiers of complex canopywork, 
studded with figures and surmounted by a crested cornice 
supporting three musicians of an angel orchestra. Here the 
interior is covered with cusped rectilinear panelling in stone; 
earlier examples might be diapered within and picked out with 
gilding and colour, and the Westminster sedilia formerly con- 
tained at their backs statues of St. Peter, King Sebert, and the 
Confessor giving his ring to St. John. 

A final sanctuary fitting of great popularity in medieval 
England was the Easter Sepulchre. This was the receptacle in 
which the reserved sacrament was placed on Good Friday, and 
from which it was removed with ceremony and jubilation on 
Easter morning. In many cases it was simply a temporary 
structure of wood decorated with crimson hangings, as was 
the case at Durham. This might be set up at the appointed time 
on a convenient table tomb on the north side of the sanctuary, 
but less frequently it took the form of a sculptured niche in 
the wall, often carved in the lower panels with sleeping soldiers, 
and in the upper with scenes of the Resurrection. The majority 
of the latter type are in parish churches, but there is a repre- 
sentative example in Lincoln Minster, surmounted by an arcade. 

At Durham on Good Friday “two of the eldest Monkes 
did take a goodly large Crucifix, all of gold . . . and did carrye 
it to the Sepulchre with great reverence, which Sepulchre was 
sett upp in the morninge, on the North side of the Quire, nigh 
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to the High Altar, before the service time; and there laid it 
within the said Sepulchre, with great devotion, with another 
picture of our Saviour Christ, in whose breast they did enclose, 
with great reverence, the most holy and blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar, senceinge it and prayinge unto it upon theire knees, a 
gteat space, settinge two tapers lighted before it, which tapers 
did burne unto Easter day in the morninge, that it was taken 
forth.” On Easter morning the same two monks came to the 
Sepulchre, which was “all covered with red velvett and em- 
brodered with gold, and then did sence it, either Monke with 
a pair of silver sencers sittinge on theire knees before the 
Sepulchre. Then they both rising ¢ame to the Sepulchre, out 
of which, with great devotion and reverence, they tooke a 
marvelous beautifull Image of Our Saviour, representing the 
Resurrection, with a crosse in his hand, in the breast whereof 
was enclosed in bright christall the holy Sacrament of the Altar, 
throughe the which christall the Blessed Host was conspicuous 
to the behoulders. Then, after the elevation of the said picture, 
carryed by the said two Monkes uppon a faire velvett cushion, 
all embrodered, singinge the anthem of Christus resurgens, they 
brought it to the High Altar, settinge that on the midst thereof, 
whereon it stood, the two Monkes kneelinge on theire knees 
before the Altar, and senceing it all the time that the rest of 

whole quire was in singinge the foresaid anthem of Christus 

urgens.” 

It has been seen that where a great church possessed an impor- 
tant shrine, this was placed (at least during the later medieval 
centuries, after the abandonment of the crypt) in a feretory 
chapel east of the high altar. The list of English churches with 
relics of the highest veneration is too long to enumerate, but 
mention can be made of Durham with St. Cuthbert’s and the 
Venerable Bede’s, Lichfield with St. Chad’s, Winchester with 
St. Swithun’s, Lincoln with the head of St. Hugh, Old St. 
Paul’s with St. Erkenwald’s, Hereford with St. Thomas Can- 
tilupe’s, Hayles in Gloucestershire with its famous drops of 
the Holy Blood and, of course, Canterbury with St. Thomas 
a Becket’s. The feretory or casket that contained the relics was 
generally set upon a sculptured pedestal and surrounded by 
metal railings, perhaps supporting candelabra. On great days 
of pilgrimage the chapel would blaze with candles; aumbries 
in the walls would be opened to display the treasure of jewels 
and precious metals subscribed by generations of the devout, 
and other treasures and reliquaries might be placed around the 
shrine or hung from the railings. The feretory itself generally 
took the form of a chest with a ridged roof, perhaps ornamented 
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with delicate arcading in gold or silver alternating with images 
in high relief and coloured enamels, and surmounted by pin- 
nacles or small spires. Jewels, ivory, enamels, paintings and 
every sort of precious metal might contribute to the costliness 
of the effect, as at Lincoln, where there was a feretory of “silver 
and gilt, standing upon four pillars, with one plain foot, with 
one steeple in the height of the covering, ornate with red stones, 
and a round beryl in the other end, containing the finger of 
St. Catherine, in a long purse, ornate with pearls”; or at Ely, 
where St. Ethelreda’s feretory was adorned with “pearls, 
emeralds, onyxes, alamandine 
stones embossed with images 
in relief, among which were 
two lions carved in crystal, 
also four figures of angels 
carved in ivory.” The feretory 
was enclosed at ordinary 
times in a painted wooden 
covet, which could be raised 
ot lowered with cords and 
pulleys. 
Not unnaturally, no ex- 
BECKET’S SHRINE: FROM A WINDow ample of a feretory has sur- 
IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL  vived the Reformation, and - 
even the pedestals have 
vanished in most cases except for that of the Confessor at 
Westminster in Roman mosaic, and that of St. Thomas Cantilupe 
at Hereford, arcaded with Purbeck shafting and having in the 
lower panels fifteen carved figures of Knights Templars, of 
which Order the canonised bishop had been grand master. At 
Chester (130), Oxford and St. Albans (131) the pedestals have 
been effectively pieced together from fragments, but at Canter- 
bury, once among the most popular places of pilgrimage in 
Western Europe, nothing remains of the shrine except the pave- 
ment of Alexandrian mosaic in the Trinity (St. Thomas’) Chapel, 
brought back from the East by the Crusaders. At St. Davids 
Cathedral in Wales there is a shrine pedestal of very simple 
design which shows the holes in which a diseased limb could be 
inserted; and an illustration is extant of a sick person fitting 
himself into one of the three niches of the Confessor’s shrine at 
Westminster, in which by custom he was allowed to spend the 
night. Both Oxford and St. Albans also preserve wooden watch- 
ing-lofts of the fifteenth century from which a custodian could 
keep an eye on the stream of pilgrims and prevent pilfering of 
the treasure. 
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At Durham there was a small altar adjoining St. Cuthbert’s 
shrine on the west side, at which mass was celebrated on the 
saint’s day only. Then, as on certain other feast days, it was 
the custom to draw up the cover of the shrine by pulleys and 
ropes, to which latter was fastened a peal of silver bells, to 
disclose the glittering feretory above the marble tomb of the 
saint, the top of which was “all gilded over, and of eyther side 
was painted fower lively images curious to the beholders; and 
on the east end was painted the picture of our Saviour sittinge 
on a rainbow to geive judgement, very lively to the behoulders ; 
and on the west end of itt was the picture of our Lady and our 
Saviour on her knee.” On the north and south sides of the 
chapel were panelled aumbries, carved and gilded with little 
figures of the saints, which contained other relics of St. Cuth- 
bert and precious gifts. On feast days, when the shrine was 
exposed, these aumbries were also opened up for inspection, 
and relics were hung upon the iron railings surrounding the 
feretory. On the west side the shrine was backed by the great 
Nevil screen, already described, the reverse of which served 
as the reredos of the high altar. Its ranges of gilded alabaster 
figures were surmounted by the Nevil crest of cross and bull- 
head, and it was pierced by two doors on the north and south 
sides giving access to the quire. East of the shrine a range of 
iron candelabra rose from the railings, which also helped to 
light the Chapel of the Nine Altars beyond. In the soft glimmer 
of their light, it is not difficult to visualise the beauty of the 
feast-day scene: the shrine, its wainscot cover lifted high to the 
sound of bells to disclose the heaped-up treasure of a whole 
epoch of devotion; the aumbries opened to show their relics in 
another blaze of jewels and precious metals; the slow admiring 
stream of pilgrims peering through the festooned railings; and 
above, reaching towards the dark vault, the banners of Lord Nevil 
and other patrons of the monastery, with the captured banner 
of the King of Scots fastened to a pillar under St. Catherine’s 
window in the midst of the Nine Altars. 

Entering the quire of a great church, one is conscious of 
passing from the province of the stone-carver into that of the 
carpenter. Its chief fitting was the wooden stalls, built, usually 
at great expense, for those taking part in the private services 
of the religious, the seats of which were arranged against the 
pulpitum facing east, and returned eastwards on either side 
backing against the north and south walls or arcades. In a major 
establishment the quire stalls would vary in number from 60 
or so, as at Beverley, to 108, as at Lincoln, and occupy about 
three bays. They seated their occupants in strict order of prece- 
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dence, for which medieval consuetudinaries give precise direc- 
tions; thus at Salisbury the stall on the south side of the quire 
entrance was reserved for the Dean and that on the north for the 
Precentor ; the eastern terminal seat onthe south side was the Chan- 
cellor’s; that on the north side the Treasurer’s. The fifth senior 
member of the Chapter sat on the right hand of the Dean, the 
sixth on the left of the Precentor, and so on. Similar systems 
were adopted in monastic churches according to local tradition. 

The stalls, then, were occupied according to the character 
of the church by monks, by canons or their deputies, and by 
male singers and choristers. They had tip-up seats which, 
however, were only used for short periods of the services, for 
the greater parts of which their occupants stood or knelt. For 
the standing position, curved ledges projecting from the edges 
of the seats were often provided to lend support; and the under 
parts might be carved with little scenes, sometimes very satirical, 
from bestiaries, Bible history, legend or local life, called miseri- 
-cotds. These were often worked out of the solid wood in 
minute detail and with a complete disregard for wasted material. 
Some of the best series can be seen, among many others, at 
Wells, Lincoln, Gloucester (138) and Carlisle (139). 

The elbow-rests of the stalls were for the most part simply 
molded and the backs panelled, though occasionally both were 
carved; but it was upon the stall-ends that the greatest pains 
were expended. These terminal members could be arcaded and 
traceried, carved with heraldic emblems or studded with biblical 
figures, as in the beautiful Jesse Tree on the Dean’s stall-end 
at Chester. They mostly culminated in richly-worked poupée- 
heads of floral designs or figures, supported by fantastic little 
carvings of beasts, angels or characters of scripture or mytho- 
logy such as can be seen at Manchester, Beverley, Chester 
or Ripon (142). In front of the stalls, except perhaps those of 
the first rows which were normally occupied by choristers, 
were panelled desks for service books. Behind them rose the 
pinnacled canopies which form one of the chief treasures of 
English medieval carpentry. 

Here, perhaps, it may be well to digress for a moment to 
consider very briefly the rise and development of English church 
woodwork, of which these stall canopies form collectively one 
of the most splendid departments. Little work of any importance 
was produced until the later thirteenth century, when in spite 
of an advance on cumbrous earlier forms the carpenter still 
clung to the methods of the mason and the smith, and tried 
to emulate the decorative motives of stonework. The stallwork 
of Winchester Cathedral (146), which dates from this period— 


134 Ripon Cathedral: the Interior of the Quire, showing the 
position of the Stalls, returned West along the Pulpitum 
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pethaps the earliest English woodwork of importance—exhibits 
these defects, though producing an effect of some dignity in 
its tall traceried gables and turned shafts, reminiscent of the 
canopywork of contemporary stone tombs. Here tracery was 
used perhaps for the first time by the carpenter; but as the 
century advanced it increasingly superseded the arcade as a 
motive, growing less massive and more delicate as the stiff- 
stalked foliage of the detail gave way to naturalistic forms. The 
introduction of curvilinear tracery during the second decade 
of the fourteenth century again provided a tremendous stimulus 
to the carpenter; the sedilia of Beverley Minster, the tall bishop’s 
throne at Exeter and the stalls at Lancaster, with their bewil- 
dering tracery patterns and prodigality of foliage carving, pro- 
vide the measure of his advance. In these works, though he 
could show the stone-carver that he could sometimes beat him ~ 
at his own game, he remained, however, constructionally back- 
watd. He was still building up his designs in blocks, slabs and 
shafts, pinnacles and gables, and it was not until he learnt, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, that results of 
supreme beauty could be obtained by the simpler and cheaper 
expedient of post-and-beam construction, framed together with 
. mortice and tenon and formerly used only for more utilitarian 
works, such as roofs, that English woodwork entered on a 
phase of production that raised it to the first grade of medieval 
craftsmanship. 

Thus most of our best stallwork belongs to a period not 
eatlier than the mid-fourteenth century. At Gloucester the 
stalls are backed by high panelling, openwork in the upper 
portions, and the canopies take the form of niche-heads attached 
to the main framework; at Hereford the arches of the front 
-scteen bow forward in odd “beaks” of similar type. It was 
probably from these that the genesis of the beautiful Lincoln 
design, of far-reaching influence, can be traced. To the prece- 
dent of the double screen, the front one supported on turned 
shafts, and the double-storeyed design, Lincoln added, about 
1370, the innovation of tabernacled canopies—an innovation 
that was copied some ten years later at Chester with singularly 
magnificent effect, and perpetuated during the early sixteenth 
century in the splendid series at Ripon (134), Manchester and 
Beverley (136). Sherborne, Norwich and Christchurch reverted 
to earlier and simpler canopy forms, though also of double- 
screen design; but the tabernacle type was preferred at Carlisle 
(135), as in the remarkably elaborate series erected in the quire 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor and in Henry VII’s Chapel 
at Westminster in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, 
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probably under foreign influence. At the former the canopies 
took the form of barbicaned towers of almost fantastic com- 
plexity, alternating with miniature spires, since replaced; at the 
latter the canopies culminate in crocketed ogee domes. Finally 
there are the striking stalls of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
thoroughly Renaissance in feeling but for their arrangement 
and their misericords. 

As the Middle Ages advanced quire must have competed 
with quire in the beauty and ingenuity of its pinnacled canopies 
and, in cathedral churches, of its bishop’s throne. The. latter 
was placed on the south side, just east of the stalls; and since 
when the_bishop attended a service he was accompanied by 
two chaplains, it was usually flanked by a stall on each side, 
with a long desk in front for the use of all three. The whole 
might be canopied by a spire of tabernacle-work, reflecting, 
but generally surpassing, the technique of the stalls. Surviving 
examples are rare; but besides a few in stone, there are the 
beautiful wooden thrones at Exeter and St. Davids. The money 
and workmanship expended on the former during Bishop 
Stapledon’s episcopate (1308-1326) have already been men- 
tioned; it tapers in slender tiers to a height of 57 feet, and is 
one of the greatest achievements of English carpentry. That - 
at St. Davids is of rather similar type, and was probably in- 
spired by the Exeter design. 

In the centre of the quire was a lectern which might be of 
brass, stone or wood, and was used to hold the books from 
which the conductors, or rulers, sang at the divine office and 
at mass. Another lectern stood in the sanctuary on the north 
side, a little west of the high altar. From this the deacon, facing 
north, attended by the sub-deacon, taperers and thurifers, read 
the gospel at high mass; one of eagle type is shown in this posi- 
tion in the Islip Roll illustration (124). The gospel lectern, since 
it was used for one book only, was consequently of single-desk 
type. Quire lecterns might incorporate two desks, or even four. 

The gospel lectern at Durham took the form of a brass 
pelican “‘pullinge hir bloud out hir breast to hir younge ones, 
and winges spreade abroade”; this has vanished, but one of 
similar type is preserved at Norwich. Generally, however, the 
familiar eagle form was preferred, as in the brass example at 
Peterborough Cathedral. At King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
the brass quire lectern is surmounted by a statuette of Henry VI. 
Others might be of ordinary desk type like that in brass in Eton 
College Chapel, which is incised with heraldic designs, and that 
now in the nave at Wells, which is surmounted by ornamental 
work including the arms of the see. Though a few survive in 
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“parish churches stone lecterns are much more rare, but in 

Gloucester Cathedral there is a stone desk at the entrance to 
the ambulatory which is said to have held the book from which 
addresses were read to pilgrims. There is an eagle example in 
wood at Ottery St. Mary. 

Organs were supplied to English churches from early times. 
They were usual in cathedral and abbey fabrics during the 
Anglo-Norman phase, and multiplied in churches of every 
kind during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. No medieval 
organ or case survives in a greater church; in fact, the earliest 
extant is that at Old Radnor, dating from the Tudor period and 
presenting a curious blend of Gothic and Renaissance ornament 
in its casing. Nevertheless in several great churches the principal 
organ (or “pair of organs” as it used to be called), though of 
later date, occupies its old position surmounting the pulpitum 
between quire and nave (133, 134). Often there was a smaller 
organ placed against one of the quire arcades for special services, 
as was the case at Durham, where it was never used except 
“when the four Doctors of the church was read, viz. Augustine, 
Ambrose, Gregorye and Jerome”’; and at Beverley, as has been 
seen, one was set atop the reredos for services at the shrine. 

The quire and sanctuary were usually fenced off from the aisles 

by parclose screens of wood or stone; and to-the west, of course, 
was the barrier wall of the pulpitum, often of a full bay’s width, 
its central doorway flanked by altars on the western side. Some- 
times, especially in the churches of monks and regular canons, 
there was also a rood screen a further bay west with a central 
altar against it on the western side for the use of the lay con- 
gregation, probably dedicated to the Holy Cross, between two 
doors. It was topped by a beam bearing the wooden Rood with 
its attendant figures of Mary and John on either hand, and 
was generally provided with a loft from which these could be 
cleaned, veiled in Lent and their lights attended to. Both at 
Dunstable and Hexham the rood screen survives and is of 
wood; at St. Albans (56) the rood-screen, and at Christchurch 
(57) the pulpitum is of stone. Nevertheless the majority of greater 
churches were Content with a single screen to shut off the quire, 
backed on its east face by the canopies of the return stalls. 

Of original pulpitums there remain that at Canterbury, which 
is of the fifteenth century, with ranges of royal statues; that 
at Gloucester, which is placed across the nave; and those 
at Lincoln, Southwell (132) and Ripon (134), which are across 
the eastern side of the crossing. The Lincoln pulpitum is of the 
fourteenth century and is flanked by thirteenth-century aisle 
doors, each with a display of stiff-leaf sculpture in its arch-molds 
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and capitals. That at Southwell is a particularly beautiful example 
of the stonework of the first half of the fourteenth century. 
The eastern and western faces differ in design, the former, with 
a double tier of cusped and crocketed niches, being if anything 
the richer. That at Ripon is a dignified arcaded work of the 
later fifteenth century. Many other pulpitums have been de- 
stroyed in greater churches since the Reformation, and the weak 
nineteenth-century travesties in metal or wood which often 
replace them afford the very opposite of compensation for their 
loss. 

Lesser screens form one of the most attractive provinces of 
English carving in stone and wood. Though their greater num- 
ber belongs to the parish and smaller collegiate churches, a 
good range of examples remains in the larger fabrics, notwith- 
standing centuries of destruction since the Reformation. As the 
Middle Ages advanced, the part played by these enclosures was 
of increasing importance. Used as parcloses to shut off a quire 

_fromits aisles, mention can only be made, among many examples, 
of those at Exeter in stone, of which the angel cresting alone is 
original, and those at Beverley in wood, bristling with crocketed 
pinnacles (141). Screens were also used to fence off chapels, as 
that across St. Catherine’s Chapel at Carlisle erected by Prior 
Gondebour in the later fifteenth century, to describe which the 
word “‘lacelike” is for once apposite; and that across the Win- 
chester Lady Chapel, a considerable and severe work of the 
early sixteenth century. In the south transept of the same 
cathedral is a grille set up to control the pilgrim stream which 
is probably the oldest ironwork still in use in England; and 
at the other end of the scale is the Renaissance screen in 
wood which fences off the north quire aisle at Carlisle, a final 
touch of beauty before the reforming devastation, the gift of 
Prior Lancelot Salkeld about 1542. 

The naves of greater churches on the whole preserve few 
of their original fittings. Even in the Middle Ages these were 
probably sparse, for the nave, enormous though it might be, 
was considered as little more than a vestibule to the private 
chapel of the monks or clergy, and must often have dwarfed 
its lay congregation much as it does to-day. During the earlier 
centuries no seating was provided except for the old and ailing, 
in the form of stone benches along the side walls or around 
the bases of piers; there is a wooden bench for infirm monks 
at Winchester. Throughout the the service congregation either 
stood or knelt; and it was not until about the fourteenth century 
that wooden benches began generally to be provided. 

With the increased popularity of preaching during the thir- 


145 Edward Il’s Tomb in Gloucester Cathedral (ca. 1330): the 
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teenth century and later a pulpit of wood, or less often of stone, 
was placed in the nave; it had no fixed position but was generally 
built up against an eastern pier. The majority of medieval pulpits 
are in parish churches, particularly in the West Country, but 
there is a beautiful Perpendicular one in wood at collegiate 
Fotheringhay, surmounted by a hexagonal canopy of fan vaulting. 
Movable fittings might include alms-boxes, carved and arcaded 
chests, large flat cope-chests of semicircular or quadrant form, 
and wooden cupboards or hutches for the safe keeping of 
valuables. Finally at the west end of the church there would 
be a font. 

Fonts vary a good deal in design, and there is no space here for 
an adequate classification; they may be cylindrical, rectangular 
ot polygonal, rest directly on the floor or be supported on 
plinths, legs or steps. Many have disappeared from the greater 
churches which, however, provide a fairly typical Norman range 
that includes that at Beverley (143), with a broad shallow bowl 
upon a plinth of engaged shafts; that at Winchester Cathedral, 
of black Tournai marble, with archaic figure panels in relief 
(150); that at Lincoln, of the same material, ornamented with 
fantastic beasts; and that at Hereford, of massive bowl type, 
surrounded by figures of the apostles in a carved arcade. Peter- 
borough has a thirteenth-century font carved with foliage and 
supported on a cluster of piers, but later types are rare in great 
churches till one arrives at the charming Carolean examples 
at Exeter and Canterbury. 

During the Middle Ages it was customary to consecrate the 
baptismal water at certain seasons only, among them Easter 
Eve. Hence a font-cover was generally provided which could 
be lowered over the bowl and locked. During the golden 
period of English carpentry this fitting became a favourite 
object for the ingenuity of the woodcarver. The tapering spires 
of tabernacle-work that surmount the fonts of so many parish 
churches, particularly in East Anglia, have, however, mostly 
vanished from the larger fabrics; they were lifted and lowered 
with ropes and pulleys, that at Castleacre rising telescopically, 
one stage fitting into the next. At Durham Bishop Cosin, who 
was appointed to the see at the Restoration, in his effort to 
eradicate from the cathedral the effects of its puritan purge, 
built up the majestic wooden canopy of blended Renaissance 
and Gothic detail (144) which remains over the font, though 
this is by no means a font-cover in the older sense. A well- 
catved Renaissance cover was also added at Beverley (143). 

From early times monastic churches were supplied with 


massive “weight” clocks; in the Cistercian rule of ca. 1120, for 
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example, it was prescribed that the sacristan should adjust the 
abbey clock so that it should strike and awake the monks for 
matins. Before the introduction of dials mechanical figures for 
striking the hours on bells were often made, as at Old St. Paul’s, 
where they were known as “‘Paul’s Jacks.” Most great churches 
were probably fitted with these cumbrous timepieces during the 
later Middle Ages, some of which were of the “astronomical” 
type, as that once at Norwich Cathedral which had 24 small 
images representing the hours of the day and night, thirty 
corresponding to the days of the month, and painted and gilded 
representations of the sun and the moon. There is a medieval 
clock at York Minster, but easily the best example is now at 
Wells. It is said to have been made, ca. 1335, by Peter Lightfoot, 
a Glastonbury monk, for that abbey church, but to have been 
removed after the Dissolution to Wells Cathedral, where it 
remains in the north transept. The old works are reported to be 
in the V. and A. Museum, South Kensington. This ancient and 
complicated piece of machinery is still kept in working order; 
at each quarter “Jack Blandiver” punctually kicks his bell, 
and as the hour strikes a quartet of mounted knights emerges 
in a jousting gallop. 

‘Thus for the main liturgical furnishings. But as the centuries 
advanced an increasing space within the church was given over 
to the tombs, monuments and chantry chapels of the more 
illustrious dead connected with it. The styles and types of these 
are too vast a subject to be dealt with except summarily, nor 
can more than superficial survey be taken of the scale and 
vatiety of the funeral craft as it developed during the Middle 
Ages. The examples cited here are all of the medieval period; 
but one only needs to enter a great church to realise that this 
was a craft that did not end with the Reformation but continued 
to flourish through the Renaissance centuries, leaving an incom- 
parable body of examples of every type that becomes almost 
bewildering when one inspects the crowded walls and chapels 
of a Westminster or a Canterbury (152). 

During the twelfth and earlier thirteenth centuries burials 
within the church were few in number and restricted to founders, 
high ecclesiastics and benefactors. The tombs were generally 
recessed under low arches in the north wall of the presbytery, 
though bishops or abbots were buried in the chapter-house. The 
bodies were at first placed in stone coffins incised with a cross, 
crozier, chalice, sword or key befitting the rank of the dead; 
later these symbols gave way to his incised figure, which it 
only required a step to replace by his effigy. Tombs placed 
away from the walls were enclosed in thin stone slabs and 
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decorated with quatrefoils or arcading, as that of Bishop Marshall 
in Exeter Cathedral. Heraldry began to enter into the designs 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

During the second half of this century canopied tombs began 
to make an appearance, such as that of Bishop Bridport in 
Salisbury Cathedral, built in 1264, which is heavily carved and 
arcaded. That of Archbishop Gray at York (ca. 1260) is reminis- 
cent of contemporary shrine-tombs, such as those of St. Thomas 
Cantilupe at Hereford or St. Frideswide at Oxford, in that it is 
of two storeys, the lower consisting of an open arcade, the upper 
rather suggesting a feretory chest. Perhaps the best example of 
this type and period, however, is that of Bishop Aquablanca at 
Hereford (1270), its steep, ornate gables rising from thin stalks of 
Purbeck marble. Most of these tombs were built of the latter 
material though other stones might be used in districts outside 
the radius of its delivery. 

From the fourteenth century canopied tombs reached the 
zenith of their importance; gables and pinnacles rose in heavy 
profusion above the quiet effigies of the dead, loaded with 
floral carving and crockets, while for lesser tombs the canopied 
niche grew increasingly popular, as in the “stellar”? examples of 
Bishop Newbury and others in Bristol Cathedral, and that of 
Sir Richard Stapledon at Exeter. Three instances can be cited 
to show the style of the fourteenth century at its most luxurious: 
that of Edmund (Crouchback), Earl of Lancaster, in West- 
minster Abbey, which actually dates from the last years of the 
previous century; that of Edward II in Gloucester Cathedral 
(1329-34), rising to a forest of crocketed pinnacles (145) ; and that 
of Lady Eleanor Percy in Beverley Minster (151), built after 13.40, 
in the great gable of which naturalistic carving perhaps produces 
its most prodigal effects in this country. 

With the general acceptance of the Perpendicular manner in 
the fifteenth century the tombs of greater churches entered on 
their culminating phase. A determining influence was the cult 
of masses for the dead and the foundation of chantries for the 
purpose. A chantry is literally an endowment for the saying of 
masses for the souls of a testator, his family and in general the 
faithful departed. Humbler people might arrange for a “trental,” 
ot thirty days of masses after death, with a smaller number on 
each anniversary; or they might join gilds which would under- 
take the performance of this “obit,” as it was called. But the 
royalty, nobility.or bishops who were for the most part buried 
in greater churches now often preferred to build their own 
chapels or chapel-tombs, which were so endowed that a per- 


manent priest could be employed to say masses at them “in 
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perpetuity” for their souls. These structures are now commonly 
called chantries. Only a few are known to date from the thir- 
teenth century, including those of Bishop Hugh of Wells at 
Lincoln and Bishop Stavenby at Lichfield. During the fourteenth 
century, however, they became more frequent, and with the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries were a familiar and 
sumptuous feature of most great churches. 

Chantry chapels vary in size and importance. Some are built 
out, as Bishop Russell’s and the Fleming and Longland chapels 
from the Lincoln retroquire, or Bishop Audley’s, which is of 
two storeys, from the Hereford Lady Chapel. The ornate little 
chapels of Bishops Alcock (155) and West occupy the eastern 
aisle-bays of the Ely retroquire to north and south respectively. 
More usually, however, the chantries of greater churches took 
the form of enclosures within the buildings of open rectilinear 
screenwork in stone, wood or metal, perhaps surmounted by 
crested cornices or gables; the great series around the ambu- 
latory at Tewkesbury (60) may perhaps give an idea of how the 
tall pinnacled tomb developed into this type. Mostly roofed 
with small-scale fan-vaulting of great beauty they form, in fact, 
graceful little buildings within buildings, and could even be 
designed in two stages, the lower of tracery and the upper of 
nichework, as in the chapel of Abbot John Islip at Westminster 
Abbey, built ea. 1532. Some are so small within that there is 
only just room for the founder’s tomb, the slab of which 
served as the altar; in others there was also a small altar at one 
end. Among a crowd of examples, it is only possible to mention 
those of Sugar (153) and Bubwith in the nave at Wells; the 
great enclosures of Bishops Edington and William of Wykeham 
in the nave of Winchester; the majestic group in the retroquire 
of the same cathedral, built for Cardinal Beaufort (154) and 
Bishops Fox and Gardiner; that of Abbot Ramryge by the 
reredos at St. Albans, with its splendid openwork screen of two 
storeys; and perhaps most sumptuous of all, the chantry of 
Prince Arthur, the son of Henry VII, at Worcester (126), in 
which scores of little figures of saints and worthies stand half- 
revealed in niches in the tall vertical shafting. It may be added 
that the chantry was a predominantly English institution that did 
not obtain to nearly the same extent on the Continent. At the 
time of the Dissolution there were some 2,000 of them about 
the country, with a total annual income of perhaps £200,000 
in modern money values. They were suppressed, and their 
endowments confiscated, in the first year of Edward VI’s reign. 

The development of the funeral craft from the fourteenth 
century onwards was largely due to the establishment of the 
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156 King John’s Effigy (1216), on its 15th-Century Pedestal 
in the Quire of Worcester Cathedral 
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157 The Effigy of an Unknown Knight (¢a, 1310), in 
Purbeck Marble, Dorchester Abbey, Oxfordshire 
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industry for working English alabaster at about that time. This 
material, a gypsum found in the River Trent, was carved in the 
craft workshops founded for the purpose at Chellaston, Derby, 
Nottingham and other Midland places, and soon replaced all 
others in popularity for tombs and sculptural works in general. 
From these workshops they were ordered from every part of 
the country, and sometimes from abroad, and were despatched 
piecemeal to be assembled and erected on the spot. At them 
schools of technique were naturally established which were 
responsible for the style and beauty of most later tombs and 
monuments. The table tomb in alabaster, carved with traceried 
arcading, images, angels or heraldic escutcheons, and supporting 
a carefully detailed effigy, is a feature of every great church. A 
type of niched and tabernacled tomb was also established by 
these craftsmen and persisted even when alabaster carving 
declined, of which the traceried arch, now usually of the four- 
centred Tudor type, the lozenge heraldic panel and the battle- 
mented cornice are the outstanding motives. The tombs of 
Bishop Thomas Cornish at Wells and of Bishop Stafford at 
Exeter are good examples, among many, of this style of treatment. 

It is difficult to assess the sculptural merit of earlier effigies, 
for they were carved, either in stone or wood, to be covered 
with a layer of painted gesso which has now disappeared, and 
in which the more minute detail was modelled. But from about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century alabaster overwhel- 
mingly displaced other materials for the purpose, and this, with 
its hardness, durability and sleek patina when polished, provided 
the stimulus for a technique of careful representation that grew 
more lifelike as the centuries advanced. During the earlier period 
the effigies, though horizontal, were conceived in the standing 
position, the legs often crossed to strengthen their construc- 
tion (157); later they became universally recumbent, the hands, 
perhaps, brought together in an attitude of prayer over the 
chest, the head—helmeted, wimpled or mitred—resting on a 
cushion supported by little angels (as with Bishops Stafford and 
William of Wykeham at Wells and Winchester), the feet on a 
favourite dog or supported again by miniature angels or figures. 
The details of armour or dress were worked out with meticulous 
care, and sometimes a “cadaver,” or emaciated representation 
of the corpse, was placed in a niche in the lower part of the tomb. 
Almost throughout the Gothic period, however, effigies were 
also occasionally cast in bronze, or “atten,” as it was called. 
Only ten examples of superb craftsmanship now remain, the 
majority of which are of kings, queens or princes in West- 
minster Abbey, ranging from that of Queen Eleanor, the wife 
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of Edward I, cast in 1290, to that of King Henry VII in his 
resplendent mortuary chapel, supported on Torregiano’s 
Renaissance tomb. 

In many cases brasses, or “latten” plates, engraved with the 
figures of the dead, were preferred to effigies, especially where 
there was less money to be spent. They were universally popular ; 
it is estimated that at least 150,000 of them were made in medieval 
England of which some 4,000 survive. Though the metal was 
generally supplied from France or Flanders the engraving was 
English work, but contrary to Continental custom the figures 
were mostly cut out in silhouette and bedded in slabs of Purbeck 
marble or other stone in imitation of effigies upon tombs. 
Sometimes the brasses were decorated with canopy-work or 
other ornament in the style of contemporary stone-carving, such 
as occurs over the tomb of Aymer-de Valence in Westminster 
Abbey; at others armorial bearings, figures of angels or children 
and other devices were incorporated. The fashion lasted from 
the late-thirteenth century down to the end of the Gothic 
period, and is well represented in most great churches. 

In describing these furnishings and fittings, the subject of 
colour has so far been purposely avoided. Nevertheless prac- 
tically every feature mentioned, even sometimes down to the 
congregational benching, was subjected to a colouring and 
gilding process about which there were no half measures what- 
soever. In addition the architectural framework formed the 
basis for a scheme of decoration in bold patterns and diapers, 
and figure pieces cognate in style with contemporary manu- 
script illustrations (to say nothing of the painted legendry of 
the window glass) that might seem over-vigorous, to say the 
least of it, to many modern tastes accustomed to an interior 
scraped and pickled into the familiar ecclesiastical half-tones. In 
short the interior of a medieval church blazed with colour. The 
following is briefly the system that was used for carved work in 
stone and wood and, for that matter, for wall surfaces in general. 

Each colour excepting white (which was what would be called 
to-day “off-white,” or parchment tint) was applied in its purest 
and brightest form in accordance with the rules of heraldry, 
large expanses of any particular colour being avoided. Thus one 
colour would be separated from another by a fillet of white or 
gold, or the two latter would be used to powdera single-coloured 
ground. Carved work was for the most part gilded, usually 
against a blue background, and counterchange was always 
popular; for instance red and green might be made to alternate 
for tracery, the one for the face and the other for the hollows, or, 
less frequently, red and blue. The adherence to this system was 


158 16th-Century Floral Arabesques by Bernardi, painted on the 
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probably a result of the use of heraldic motives in decorative 
carving, though exceptions must have occurred often enough. 
Thus it would not have been unusual to find cases of colour 
put upon colour or metal upon metal, as, for instance, when a 
black pattern was superimposed upon a red or a green ground 
or gold fillets applied to the white ribs of a vault. Nevertheless 
heraldry remained the keynote, and a sound enough keynote too 
when dealing with colours of such stridence. 

Messts. Howard and Crossley, in their invaluable English 
Church Woodwork, have effectively summarised the technique 
used in most decorative work: 


The colours used are red and green, with a good proportion of 
white and gold, while deep hollows and the undersides of covings 
or vaults are usually painted blue, a colour very rarely employed on 
a vertical surface. Carving is practically always gilded, though the 
interstices, difficult to reach with the gold leaf, are generally coloured, 
and the berries of a trail of foliage are sometimes painted red or 
purple, shading to green. Black is used in moderate quantities, 
usually twisted with gold round a bead, after the manner of a barber’s 
pole; it is invaluable for throwing up the purity of the colours. 


It is too little remembered that it was the object of the 
medieval craftsman, whether in stone or wood, that his work 
should eventually be coloured and gilded. Those who nowadays 
prefer the effects of the plain stone or the plain oak have failed 
to appreciate the spirit of medieval design, as have generations 
of restorers who have tried to refurbish medieval work using 
the colour systems of their own times. A more informed school 
is now arising which appreciates the medieval concept of colour 
and is sometimes enabled to replace it in an accurate way; and 
medievalists owe a particular debt to Professor Tristram and 
his colleagues who, all about the country, have been carrying 
out this work with taste and scholarship, as in the admirable 
recolouring and regilding of the Bristol east end and of the bosses 
of the Norwich nave and cloister vaults which have recently 
taken place. 

The walls themselves were covered with a coating of thin 
plaster which formed a basis for the painted schemes. These 
wete almost certainly much more casual in subject than used to 
be believed ; and the idea that each portion of a wall carried its 
religious message, and that the whole interior was conceived, 
as in the Orthodox faith, as a vehicle for a system of hieratic 
symbolism, has been discredited. In fact, as Dr. Coulton has 
pointed out, “the majority of medieval paintings were not even 
remotely connected with the Scriptures; they were not even 
from the apocryphal legends. To begin with, a large proportion 
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of the walls was often covered with some geometrical pattern, 
such as imitation stonework with leaves or flowers in the corners, 
ot a simple imitation of brocade. Then, among actual figures, by 
far the largest number represent no scene, but just a single saint, 
bearing his, or her, traditional emblem.” Where scriptural 
subjects were used carelessness was often evident; Dr. Coulton 
has remarked how in a fifteenth-century window representing 
the combat of David and Goliath the former, in direct contra- 
diction to the Bible text, is fighting in plate-armour. Scenes such 
as this of the Old Testament—a mine of inspiration, one would 
have thought, for the painter—were astonishingly rare, and even 
the Gospel narratives were only sparsely drawn upon, for the 
most part, apparently, as they concerned the doctrines of the 
Virgin Birth and the Atonement. Thus the Nativity, the Passion, 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection generally formed the chief 
themes, if one excludes the subjects invariably found in every 
church, namely the Crucifix, the Mary and Child, the Patron 
Saint, the St. Christopher and the Doom. St. Christopher was 
usually painted large, with the Child on his shoulder, on the 
notth wall exactly facing the south door. The position of the 
Doom varied in greater churches, though in parochial ones it 
was normally above the chancel arch. It was a favourite theme 
for the medieval painter, and it is remarkable how both his 
fantasy and his technique excelled in the portrayal of the 
sufferings of the damned entering their demoniac hell rather 
than in the more healthy joys of heaven. 

Regarding the technique, one cannot do better than quote 
Messrs. Howard and Crossley once again: 


As to the method in general use, it is pretty certain that oil was the 
usual medium, carefully flatted, and applied very thinly. There is, 
however, some reason to suppose that a kind of tempera, made not 
from egg, but from fish glue, was in occasional use in East Anglia. 
The usual process seems to have been to apply several coats of white 
paint as a ground on which to colour. The paint was apparently 
very fluid, and was applied in the smallest possible quantities, and a 
fine even surface was produced, absolutely free from brush marks, 
and without obscuring the finer contours of the moldings. The 
colour was also laid on very thinly, probably in two coats, and the 
sutface had a wonderful bloom. . . . The gilding appears to have 
been laid on a red ground. 


Little original painting remains in the greater churches; 
almost all was swept away with the plaster covering of the walls, 
ot zealously scraped from the fittings during later restorations, 
with the result that the parish churches, though they also have 
suffered, provide a far more prolific field. Extant reredos paintings 
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have been mentioned, most important among which is perhaps 
the lovely Norwich retable, panels of which are reproduced on 
figs. 82 and 127. Canterbury preserves some traces on the walls of 
the quire aisles, and in the crypt the frescoes of the small apsidal 
chapel of St. Gabriel have almost their original bloom. At 
Peterborough the canted wooden ceiling of the nave retains its 
bold diapered decoration, and at Chichester, in the Lady Chapel, 
one compartment only of the vault is still covered with the 
floral arabesques painted on it by one Bernardi in 1519, formal 
and faint (158). In the north quire aisle of Winchester Cathedral, 
the little Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre has distinct frescoes of 
scenes from the life of Christ (149), and in the Chapel of the 
Guardian Angels, flanking the Lady Chapel, there are figures of 
seraphim, still fresh in colour, painted between the vaulting ribs. 
More examples could be cited, but they are mostly very frag- 
mentary till one comes to the life-like figure friezes in grisaille 
lately uncovered in Eton College Chapel, which date from the 
last phase of the Middle Ages. 

The subjects of stained glass to a large extent followed 
those of mural painting, though heraldry played an increas- 
ingly important part as the period advanced. The technique 
was chiefly conditioned by the changing forms of the windows; 
and it may also be remembered that the medieval glazier was 
never solely preoccupied with decorative effect but had also 
to consider problems of lighting, especially during the earlier 
period of deepset openings and lancets. For this reason the 
grisaille, ot patterned, window was often preferred during 
the thirteenth century, and was given little colour but for its 
wreaths of foliage and narrow surrounding bands. The decora- 
tive element consisted in geometric and foliated patterns attained 
by means of painted outlines, cross-hatched backgrounds, and 
leading. The best examples of this technique among the greater 
churches are to be found in the tall lancets of the north transept 
at York, the “Five Sisters”; those in the chapter-house of the 
same cathedral, which are enriched with medallions and slightly 
warmer in tone (160) ; and those in the south transept at Salisbury 
and below the “‘Dean’s Eye” rose window in the north transept 
at Lincoln. 

Where the lighting problem had not to be considered so 
seriously, thirteenth-century glass was characterised by its rich 
colouring and mosaic effect, the designs being built up of small 
pieces of pot-metal—that is, glass coloured in the melting pot. 
Blue, red, yellow, green and purple, in deep and solemn tones, 
were the colours preferred, with a few intermediate shades, and 
white—the greyish-white of the period, which resulted from the 
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almost invariable presence of iron in the sand used for making 
glass. Jesse windows depicting the genealogy of Christ were 
popular, as were “medallion” windows consisting of figures 
and geometric subjects set within a medallion surrounded by 
borders or scrollwork. Though painting entered into these 
designs it was subsidiary, and used only for the essential out- 
lines; and if the drawing was often crude, a unique effect was 
obtained from the jewel-like colouring of the pot-metal, which 
can be appreciated in the many original windows of this period in 
Canterbury Cathedral (163, 164), the greatest English repository 
of earlier stained glass—though it is possible that some at least 
of these were constructed by French glaziers brought over from 
the Chartres ateliers. The best examples are in the north quire 
aisle, the Corona and the Trinity Chapel, in which last the 
windows illustrate the miracles and healing powers of the shrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket. Other good glass of this type can be 
seen in the east windows of the quire aisles and the ““Dean’s Eye” 
at Lincoln, and in occasional windows at Wells, Westminster 
and elsewhere. 

The transition from the lancet to the mullioned and traceried 
window exerted a profound influence on fourteenth-century 
glass. A decided horizontality of design was an obvious result, 
to which can be added the fashion for surmounting tall single 
figures with canopies copied from the stonework of the period, 
which grew in delicacy and complexity as it advanced. Another 
fashion was for windows in which coloured subjects ran in 
bands across an expanse of white glazing, bordered in colours. 
Drawing now grew more pictorial and naturalistic, as did 
foliated detail, following contemporary stonework; and as 
windows came increasingly to be presented by individuals, 
heraldic shields and figures of donors (5) became common 
features. But perhaps most important was the innovation of a 
new yellow stain produced by the application of a solution of 
chloride of silver to the glass, which was then subjected to a 
red heat in the kiln. This was much used on white, and afforded 
a distinctive range of lighter colours when stained upon pot- 
metals. Hence a characteristic of fourteenth-century work is its 
decreasing depth of colour. The best can be seen at York (40), in 
a breath-taking range of examples that includes, in the north nave 
aisle, the ““Bellfounders’ Window” given by Richard Tunnoc, a 
bellfounder of the city, with its display of bells in borders and 
canopies, the “Heraldic Window” of Peter de Dene and the great 
west window of the nave. There are also the five Despencer 
windows of the Tewkesbury apse, with their rich-toned, 
canopied figures (161, 162), the Jesse Tree in the east window at 
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Bristol, the quire windows at Merton Chapel, Oxford and 
windows at Hereford, Exeter and Wells. 

With the fifteenth century stained glass entered upon its last, 
and to some its loveliest, phase. The adoption of the Perpendicu- 
lar window encouraged its development on the lines already 
foreshadowed, and like the windows themselves, and their 
architectural setting, it grew intensely national in spirit. The 
canopy was perhaps its most distinctive motive, and a greater 
quantity of white glass was used to frame the coloured figures, . 
single or grouped, in their distinctive niches. Both drawing and 
painting grew more masterly; the old rich tones were mixed 
with paler shades and “white” became ever mote silvery. As 
the colour schemes increased in delicacy leading was less con- 
sidered in the general scheme, and the painter came into his 
own: his apotheosis can be seen in the Crucifixion which fills 
the east window of St. Margaret’s Westminster, glazed about 
1520. For the rest it is only possible to mention a few major 
instances from a vast body of achievement: the myriad-tinted 
east window at York, for instance, 78 by 32 feet in dimensions, 
with its 117 biblical panels ranging from the Creation to the 
Apocalypse, the work of John Thornton of Coventry in 1405; 
the canted east window at Gloucester, even larger at 72 by 
38 feet, which commemorates the Battle of Crécy, with its 
coloured ranges of figures beneath tall lemon canopies and 
lower tier of armorial bearings; the window in the Canterbury 
Martyrdom which depicts Edward IV, his wife and family at 
prayer; and the many exquisite biblical scenes in the windows 
of Great Malvern Priory. Here was one craft at least that had 
reached to near perfection by the time of the Dissolution. It is 
our bitter loss that its fragile beauty was so soon abandoned to 
the iconoclast, and that nowadays its value can rarely be adjudged 
except in isolated examples. 

Finally colour was often introduced into the floor in the 
form of tiled paving. This was resolved to its simplest form by 
the Cistercians, who at Fountains, Jervaulx, Byland and else- 
where paved their churches with mosaic patterns of small glazed 
tiles of single colours, which were sometimes arranged, however, 
in quite elaborate designs, as in the great wheels at the last 
church. Similar arrangements. were also adopted at Winchester 
and Rochester; but as the thirteenth century advanced, the 
demand for more decorative tiling, in which each individual 
unit took the form of a little picture or portrait, a heraldic 
emblem or a floral or arabesque pattern, produced the printed 
or inlaid tile, in which the design generally appeared in yellow 
against a red, black or green ground. The best existing example 
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of a tiled pavement of this sort, though slightly renewed, is that 
in the chapter-house at Westminster. Another is to be seen in 
the chapter-house at Salisbury, while certain reconstructed walls 
at Great Malvern Priory provide an excellent epitome of later 
tiling from the local kilns (159). The tiles were usually laid with 
mortar on a surface of concrete or rubble, and were unkeyed 
except occasionally when used for walls. They have mostly 
vanished from the greater fabrics since the Reformation but for 
an occasional worn survival, to be consigned to the rubbish- 
dump by eighteenth- or nineteenth-century restorers or to be 
replaced by the garish productions of Victorian factories that 
now disfigure so many English churches. 
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